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iC nly Union-Industry Contfab 
: 


Can Bring Fair Labor Law 


Administration, Union Leaders 
Must Co-ordinate to Beat T-H 


By Louis Stark 


Pulitzer Prize-Winning New York Times Correspondent 


Editoria!— 


hose Mandate? 


F POLITICAL DEMOCRACY means 
J saytning the people should get 
what they vote for. In the electi 
last November. President Truman ran 
on a definite platform and won a de 
cisive victory. He advocated ‘a civil 
tights program, a new labor law, ex- 
pansion of social security, river devel 

opment. Not only was the Presid 
speaking vigorously for these 
—given a whooping majority. 
Congressional candidates 

them most feverently got the la 


votes. Never was a mandate given by 
eters more unmistakable than the one 
handed down last November. 

Now, after six months, 

President’s 

cerned, not has 
There have been filibusters, 
tricks, log-rolling. But even 
partisan housing bill—meage1 
has not been finally passed 

Meanwhile, the editorial experts for 
Our great di rs, I ; 
guished themselves last fall it 
unanimously wrong about the election 
have abandon I 
of humility. Once 
high and telling 
do—not in the name 
to be sure. but in the name of 
people” (presumably the people 
didn’t vote last November) 

After six months of sustained self- 
hypnosis, the Lippmans, Lawrences, and 
Sullivans have finally succeeded in per- 
suading themselves that the President's 
Vietory had no meaning, that the voters 
didn’t know what they wanted, that 
the votes were for prosperity but not 
for the administration that had brought 
about the prosperity—in short, why not 
forget about the whole thing? 

AS a result of this pejorative pun- 

» the politicians—six months after 
aa election—are starting to forecast the 
Mxt one, without worrying about 
Mord of constructive achievement to 
ting before the voters. 

t voters will not always remain 
susttated. The longer they are put 
m™ the more decisively they will go 
Phat when they get round to it. And 
™= More deeply they are irritated by 

Ver and postponement, the more 

us Consideration will they 

reforms. Not since the pre-¢ 

@ period have so many Ameri 
we ready to consider over! 
peer the party system or 

HON itself. Those who sabotz 
. S run the danger of opening 
Be to larger ; 


Unes 


OST-MORTEMS ARE USUALLY FUTILE AFFAIRS unless the soul- 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


searching leads somewhere, to a correction of errors and a straight- 


ening of the line. 


Labor has many lessons to learn from the near-debacle that led straight 


to the Republican-Southern Democrat sponsored Wood bill, its recommittal 
to committee, and the split in labor which resulted in failure to pass the 


far less stringent Sims bill. 


During this breathing spell—for that is all it is—labor is probably 
itself: “Why could we not pass the Administration (Lesinski) labor 
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bill? How could a Republican-written 
measure sponsored by a Democrat 
(Wood) come so near passage? Why 
were not our forces alert enough to put 
over the Sims bill and modify the in- 
junction feature, the only unacceptable 
section?” 

The answer to these questions are to 
be found in two quarters: (1) in the 
Administration and its supporters on 
the labor committees of Congress, and 
(2) in the labor leadership responsible 
for handling labor relations legislation. 

* * * 

AS TO THE FIRST: The advice of 
some sensible, imaginative Democratic 
members of both labor committees, in 
Senate and House, was discarded by 
Administration supporters. As far back 
as two months ago in the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee, by a 
partisan vote, it was decided to report 
the Adminstration (Thomas) bill to the 
Senate without discussing amendments 
in committee. 


Later the same thing happened in th 
House Labor Committee. 

To some Democrats it was apparent 
that this was an unrealistic policy. But 
the Administration was committed to 
! al of the Taft-Hartley Act and re- 
enactment of the Wagner Act “with 
improvements.” This was what labor 
wanted, too 

It was clear that by such a course of 
conduct it would be certain that the 
new labor bill would be written on t} 
floor of both houses. In essence that was 
what the spectacle in the House came 
to last week when members popped up 
offering amendments one a minute, with 
obviously no time for their colleagues 
to consider the meaning of the pro- 
posals. A bill written on the floor is 
usually a wretched measure because it 
is considered too hastily or not at all. 
In the labor committees of both houses 
it was clear that some amendments to 
the Administration bill would have to 
be accepted. The best way to handle 
this situation would have been for 
the Administration and labor (and 
industry, if you please) to sit down to 
work out possible changes. 

But, it may argued, they would have 
reached no agreement. Not a complete 
agreement, to be sure. But certainly 
some points would have been found ac- 
ceptable, others clarified, and then in 
reporting to Senate and House it would 
have been possible to say that certain 
areas had been cleared, leaving the con- 
tentious points to the members them- 
selves. 

* * a 

INSTEAD THE ADMINISTRATION, 
its supporters and labor, relying almost 
solely on the November “mandate,” re- 
peated in principle the attitude they dis- 
played when the Taft-Hartley Act was 
up two years ago and labor declined to 
make any suggestions for amending the 
Wagner Act. Not quite, perhaps, for 
labor was willing to stand for four 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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Communist Numerical Strength 








recently been held in all member- repub 


EE secsntty be PARTY CONGRESSES have 


lics of the Soviet Union. probably in prep 


aration for a general coners of the all-Un 





et 1 
} calj 
1 
Out i < Le ta { abo 
i 6,000,000 party members, 10 
ae per cent live in Moscow o 
a Pp} Moscow pro' ince Ther al 


Dallin constitute about 10 to 12 per 

cent of the local adult popu- 

lation of Moscow province (whose total popula- 

tion is about 9,000,000). Such a high percentage 

cannot be found anywhere else in the Soviet 

Union, and Moscow’s saturation with Commu- 
nism makes it unique. 


THE UKRAINE, largest of the national re- 
publics, has a population of some 40,000,000. 
Only 684,000, or 1.6 per cent, are Communists 
The Ukrainian Communist Party has grown by 
only 31 per cent since 1940, as against a growth 
of about 100 per cent for the entire Soviet 
Union. 


In the second largest national republic, Bielo- 
russia, the situation is even more strikit 
Here there are o 110,000 party member 
amone a populatior of 10.500.000. o1 about 
per cent, 

Of the thre Balti republi only the Lith- 
uanian party ha far given out membershi 
figures: 24,000, including a great any Russia) 
Communists who migrated to Lithuania t 
work in government agencies. How many Lith- 


uanians there are among the 24,000 is unknow: 
The party membership makes up only 0.8 pet 
cent of Lithuania’s 3,000,000 population 

The ratio is somewhat higher in the eastern 
republics. For instance, in Georgia there are 
166,000 Communists out of a population of 
3,600,000, or about 5 per cent; in Kirghisia, 
about 46,000 party members out of 1,500,000, o1 
about 3 per cent. 

Reports published so far stress the fact that 
70 per cent of the party’s membership at present 
consists of young men who joined during and 
after the war. Most of them fought in the 
Red army and well remember the wartime al- 
liance with the West. They must be re-educated, 


and thousands of party schoo circles, and 
training courses are bu é i them 
Leninism-Stalinism. Education follows the old 
line of the 1930's, and Stalin’s works, especially 
the Short History of the Comn t Party, are 
being used as the principal text , 


THE 1949 EDITION OF AGITATORS IN- 
FORMATION, just published in Moscow, con- 
tains few significant data on the Communist 
movement’ outside Russia. It indicates the 
membership of the individual Communist par- 
ties; the information given should be digested 
cautiously, however, especially as far as Iron 
Curtain nations are concerned. The Soviet- 
dominated nations and their Communist mem- 
bership are given as follows 


Czechoslovakia 2,500,000 
Bulgaria 500,000 
Poland 1,500,000 
Rumania 700,000 
Hungary 1,000,000 

Total 6,200,000 
Soviet zone of Germany 1,800,000 
North Korea 739,000 

Total 2,539,000 


By David J. Dallin — 


Despite pressure from her great neigh 
Finland’s Communist party has a membpps 
of only 53,000. Belgium (100,000) and Mollay 
(53,000) also belong to the weakest Members 
the Communist family. : 









France and Italy, on the other hand, cop; 
great masses of Communists (the figures »» 
. . 7 e 

somewhat outdated as they refer to the earls 



















China 3,000,000 part of 1948): 
Total in areas under on aan 
Communist governments 11,739,000 : 
The greatest resistance to Communism is Total 3,453,000 
obvio ly in the two Anglo-Saxon countries, A fictitious membership is given for soy 
where Comn u t partie are aln ost Insignili- Korea—1.000.000. The same appli¢ { » Austris. 71 
cant numerically the United States (56,000) and her alleged 150,000 Communists have no relati 
ain (49,000). Nor is Communism a success to reality. The Communist Party of India nymnff 72 
in the Scandinavian countries: bers 90,000; that of Japan 100,000. é 
Denmark 48,000 a : . : ; BT a op) 
Norway 23,000 _In Latin America only Brazil has a large for 
Sweden 60,000 Communist party—200,000. The figures for A. the 
gentina are 50,000; Chile 50,000; and Cyt ac 
Total 131.000 40,000. 
tw 
5 | to 
— The Home Front for 
Fol 





Point of My Return me i 





rience with Point of No Return. It seemed 

to me a singularly sensitive and pene- 
trating tale. The little coastal town, the people 
in the old houses on the carefully differentiated 
streets, the young man working his way up— 
Boston-New York—the tracing of the impacts 
of the depression, the curiously naked com- 
petition in the bank — and, 
always, the shy and _ half- 


ashamed look back at the old 


| HAVE BEEN HAVING a disturbing expe- 


town, the old streets, the so- 
stable-seeming world. I put 
I had 
ended a fine experience. 

All these things went 
through my head the other 
day. For the first time in two 
vears I was returning to New 
England. It was one of those 
heavenly, Shakespearean days in May. Don't 
let anyone tell you New England is just granitic 
coast and mountain. I don’t believe that any- 
where else there are such stretches of varied 
and tender green, such billowing dogwood 
forests, such tongues of blue water running up 
into flowering shores. You never get a sug- 
gestion of it in the tales of Plymouth, but those 
Puritans discovered a Gardtn of Eden. 

I could not be expected to keep my eyes on 
the morning papers. The Berlin blockade was 
to come to an end. West Germany was to have 
an independent government. But every time 
the train stopped at a station, I could hear song- 
sparrows or bluebirds or thrushes. Then, sliding 
along the Sound toward New Haven, we came 
upon a town like Clyde. In a minute I was 
thinking about John P. Marquand, about why 
Point of No Return seems especially fine to me. 


the book aside feelin 





Bohn 


SOON I BEGAN TO REALIZE that I was 
concerned with something which went far 
beyond Marquand and his novels. What I had 
really taken on for consideration was the Mid- 
westerner’s guilt-feeling for the New England 
homeland. That this stretch of coast and forest 
and mountain from Long Island Sound up to 
the. St. Crois River and Lake Memphremagog 
is home for us Westerners—at least those of us 
from north of a wavering line—there can be 
little doubt. The Bradfords, the Alcotts and 
Kittredges, among whom I grew up, had sprung 
straight from the old Plymouth* and Boston 
lines. In my youth they had been nearly a 
century away from their rocky land. But their 
speech and ways were still pure Connecticut 
and Massachusetts. From the first intelligible 
words I heard, unconsciously-given hints point- 
ed backward from the lush Midwest. 





By William E. Bohn —F wi 


When we trudged off to school, there wer 
Whittier’s Barefoot Boy and Longfellow’s Vig &™ 


lage Blacksmith, the cozy and rather angulz ns 
world of the Northeast rather than the wide pol 


open spaces beyond the Alleghenies. Late 
Emerson and Thoreau opened new worlds ¢ 1 
serious thought. When thoughts of college la § is t 
to exploration beyond the accustomed round, § Bri 
most young Midwesterners yearned for Harvani § con 





or Yale. Sec 

Most of my contemporaries would deny af 4” 
such nostalgia. We did, of course, boast of uy 5 
states, the populations, the wealth, the indus ‘ 
ries of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. If state univer aoe 
sities out there had 10,000 students, 150 m 
20,000, we would shout: “Where now is yous ja 
Harvard, your Yale?” If one of our footbal§ po 
teams happened to beat Cambridge or Nev 17 
Haven, we would raucously crow that thee mal 
was now no doubt of our superiority. app 


But all the time we chanted our hymn ag oe 
superiority, we were secretly envious. Therg “PP 
might be smaller back there. But they hig “” 


' a. Ge | 
something we wanted above all else in t : 

a - ay “ tint 
world. Or perhaps they didn’t. Perhaps we jis} >... 
thought so, p 

m" a “ in 


FOR NEAR FIFTY YEARS NOW [ have beet § Onc 
going home to these old and rockribbed states sab 
I used to hear Easterners scorned as snovtlg§ se 


supercilious, effeminate. Their very dialect he rt 
been to us a symbol of decadence. But the ps" So 
SOV 


chological defense mechanism of the Wei The 
melted away when I walked one summer di the 
into the Harvard Library and asked the pm" q,,. 
lege of doing research work. That was in VB yp; 
days of Dean Briggs. Was there ever 4 M9 Unj 
anywhere less effeminate, less snooty, 89) Irar 
decadent than he? He made me feel at homg) cow 
in that great center of books. It was the & 


ginning of my long experience with the ™ R 
New England. "y 
Ou, 


Since then I have observed the flowering that 
deflowering of New England from every Of tion 
every lake, every mountain, every valley, "9 ana 
most every town. Throughout my life the ™§ basi 
have been tightening. I know the statisties a | toda 
trade and industry cannot compare with ® 
Midwest. I know that even in the world é The 
letters men from Illinois excel those of tm Pt 
state of Longfellow and Emerson. But I rem#® aS 
a fall guy for anything with a New Englast of 
accent. Just write a book about a Maine 6 lar 
tain and there am I to pay out money for Bang 
And so it is that Point of No Return will rem] of y 
one of the few novels I want to keep and we tr 
back to now and again. It is a distillation &™ 9 then 
spirit of a people, a world, which has 2 speci 
meaning for me. 


rf 
es 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 

HE AGREEMENT TO LIFT the 
Tesi blockade has raised the 

question in some quarters whether 
a a period of appeasement is in the 
offing. A diligent sampling of official 
opinion in Washington shows no basis 
for such concern. On the contrary, 
there is scarcely a possibility even of 
a cessation of the cold war. 

Late this week Secretary Acheson sent 
two of his top State Department aides 
to confer with the British and French 
foreign offices in preparation for the 
Foreign Ministers meeting next week. 
They are Department Counselor Charles 
E. (Chip) Bohlen and roving Ambassa- 
dor Philip C. Jessup. Neither are babes- 
in-the-woods on the subject of dealing 
with the Russians. Bohlen, particularly, 
has had long and intimate experience 
with the nature of that problem aiid 
understands it on an extraordinarily 
high level of political intelligence. 
Neither are the kind from whom grave 
political mistakes can be expected. 


THE TASK OF BOHLEN and Jessup 
is to prepare a common front with the 
British and French for next 
conference with the Russians, in which 
Secretary Acheson will meet Russia’s 
Andrei Vishinsky, Robert 
Schuman, and Britain’s Ernest Bevin. 

The fact of the matter appears to be 
that the Russians cannot retrieve the 
mistake they 


week’s 


France’s 


made when they em- 
barked on the cold war, and it is too 
late for the revival of America’s former 
policy of appeasing Russia. 

The sampling of official opinion 
makes it clear whv it is too late for 
appeasement. To mention two obvious 
ones, there can be no possibility of 
appeasement as long as Communist 
armies are sweeping down the length 
of China, or while the Russians con- 
tinue their aggressive actions agdinst 
Tran. 

But there are less obvious reasons 
which may be even more important. 
One is the campaign of propaganda and 
sabotage being waged by Russian 
agents against the United States in 
Central and South America. 

That campaign hooks up with the 
Soviet Union’s aggresions against Iran. 
The story centers about oil. Iran and 
the Near East contain the richest pro- 
ducing oil pool in the world outside the 
United States. That is behind the Soviet 
Union's imperialist aggressions against 
Iran and its effort to dominate that 
country und the Near East. 

1 * * 

RUSSIA WANTS OIL for itself and 
wants also to block Western access to 
oil No one believes for a moment 
that anything but military considera- 
tions govern the Soviet attitude. As the 
analysts put it, oil and steel are the 
basis of international military power 
today. 

The oil facts are about as follows: 
The Sovict Union’s own oil wells are 
Peducing about 600,000 barrels of oil 
a day. U. S. oil wells are averaging 
about 5,300,000 barrels a day. Outside 

these two, the major oil pools lie in 

Iran and Saudi Arabia in the Near East 
and in the Central American nations 
of Venezucla, Mexico and Colombia. 

Iran and Saudi Arabian oil wells, al- 
though far from being developed as 
yet, are already producing about double 
















the Soviet output, or well over 1,000,000 
Is a day. In this hemisphere, 
la alone does as well, producing 
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Oil Heats Up Cold War 


By Jonathan Stout 


New Leader Washington Correspondent 


more than 1,000,000 barrels a day. The 
other Latin nations contribute another 
500,000 barrels a day. And, significantly, 
Latin-American oil fields are far from 
fully developed. 

ONE FACTOR that has held down 
development of Latin-American oil 
fields is the campaign of Communists 
in those countries against such growth. 
The Communists have for some years 
concentrated upon efigrts to contro] the 
oil workers unions in Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, Mexico, Brazil and elsewhere. To 
a large extent they have succeeded, al- 
though there are now signs that the 
Communists of Latin-America are in 
retreat as they are throughout the 
western world. 

Russia’s interest in Latin-American 
oil fields is further indicated by its 
choice of abassador to Venezuela, Foma 
Trebin, who was previously professor 
of petroleum engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Moscow. Mme. Trebin also 
is a petroleum engineer. 


From this center, Venezuela, flows a 
campaign of propaganda against the 
U.S., depicting Uncle Sam as an “oil 
imperialist.” Internally in Venezuela 
and the other Latin nations, the Com- 
munists exert utmost pressure to pre- 
vent their countries from making oil 
available to the U.S. Oil for the Soviet 
Union, not for the United States, is 
their campaign slogan. 

All of these are the battlefields of the 
cold war, of course, and as long as the 
battles go on so will the cold war. 


——-—+-_1__.. 


Lucas to Step Down 


ONE OF THE RESULTS of the 
failure of the attempt to repeal Taft- 
Hartley is the lively prospect that 
Senator Scott Lucas of Hlinois will 
shortly step down as Administration 
majority leader of the Senate. His 
successor is likely to be Senator Fran- 
cis J. Myers of Pennsylvania, current- * 
ly majority whip of the Senate. 


Dissatisfaction with Lucas’ leadership 
in the Senate manifested itself early in 
the Congressional session. One of the 
first points of conflict arose between 
Lucas and labor strategists who ad- 
vocated a two-package plan in repeal- 
ing Taft-Hartley. The labor people felt 
the best chance of doing the job was 
to get a quick vote on repealing the 
obnoxious act and then follow it with 
subsequent action on amendments to 
a restored Wagner Act. The labor peo- 
ple were afraid of what finally did 
happen, that if given time the Repub- 
licans and Dixiecrats would work out 
their coalition. Lucas opposed the two- 
package strategy and sold the White 
House on the one-package plan, which 
involved delay and loss of time. 

It is known that after the failure of 
the Administration program, President 
Truman called in Senator Lucas and 
spoke to him in sharp language. Shortly 
thereafter it was announced by Lucas’ 
office that the Senator had suffered an 
attack of stomach ulcers. 


Union-Industry Confab Urged 


(Continued from Page One) 
changes along the lines proposed in 
speeches by President Truman. But un- 
fortunately that was ,not enough to 
satisfy the House majority. 

e Bd ae 

AS TO THE SECOND POINT —labor 
leadership. Unfortunately, in both the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Industrial Organizations 
the footsore, conscientious legislative 
agents acted without adequate direction 
from the top. 

Both AFL and CIO have top legis- 
lative committees, but they were not 
called together frequently enough and 
when they were, explicit directives 
were not availabe to them. 

Then too, the earlier soundings of 
some of these agents, which proved to 
be correct in the end, were ignored 
when they were first disclosed. 

The top ‘brass” responsible for policy 
made a “bold” stand, opposing “com- 
promise” when it was apparent that 
compromise was required. 

Legislative agents, with their noses 
to the ground and close to House 
sentiment, pleaded for guidance. They 
begged their leaders for an answer to 
the question which every House mem- 
ber was asking (and I speak now only 
of those sympathetic to labor): 

“What amendments will labor stand 
for? The Administration bill cannot 
pass as written.” 


Congress of 


There was no answer to the question. 
In fact, so late did any answer come 
that a high AFL legislative agent was 
giving orders to oppose the Sims bill 
two hours after it was evident that this 
was the only measure that had a chance 
of enactment. 

In sum, top labor strategy fell short 
and the perspiring “rank and file” legis- 
ative agents who are on close terms 
with members of Congress were *let 
down. 

The difficulty, of course, stems from 
lack of coordination by the top AFL 
and CIO echelons and prompt decisions 
transmitted down to all levels of the 
hierarchy. 

* * te 

THE LESSONS from this experience 

need not be labored. They speak for 


themselves. Just as high Administra- 
tion leaders in the House failed to co- 
ordinate their strategy with the rank 
and file, so did the chiefs in the two 
labor federations fail in the same di- 
rection. 

30th the Administration and labor — 
now have time to decide upon policy 

and to coordinate their plans. Unless 
they do so, they may get a Wood bill 
or the Taft-Hartley law may remain 
on the books. 

On both sides there is still a good 
deal of bitterness that might unfor- 
tunately work itself out in “punitive” 
legislation. 

This may perhaps be the last chance 
for some time to work out a harmo- 
nious labor relations law that will 
take account of the lessons learned 
from the Wagner Act but not go 
so far as the Taft-Hartley Act. A 
parallel in labor history may be in 
order. 

Prior to 1926 the railroad industry 
presented a “cat and dog” spectacle in 
labor-management relations. Some of 
the wiser heads on both sides who saw 
that the current laws were not working 
well proposed a joint meeting of the 
parties. Out of this came the railway 
labor act of 1926, a law not written by 
Congress but by the proponents them- 
selves. Congress looked at it, found it 
eminently fair and passed it. 

Bd ed « 

IN THE PRESENT STATE of tension 
on both sides if is probably too much 
to expect that the 1926 experience may 
be repeated in exact form. But it is not 
too much to hope that Secretary of 
Labor Maurice J. Tobin, a key figure 
in Washington, or anyone else accept- 
able to the Administration and labor, 
may act as a catalyst and bring the 
isolated labor-industry elements to- 
gether. 

So long as either side desires “puni- 
tive” legislation, the nation will have 
on its books a law that is hated by 
one or the other, one which will not 
be conducive to amiable labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

To industry’ it nfust be made clear 
that a labor relations law, to be 
equitable, must not be one like the 


Taft-Hartley Act, whose policy empha- 
sizes the “rights” of the parties, for in 
that direction lies the temptation “to 
go to law,” not to conference. 

No, a labor relations statute must be 
passed which, like the Wagner Act it- 
self, must emphasize the need to en- 
courage collective bargaining. 

Any changes which encourage col- 
lective bargaining are all to the good. 
Those which shift emphasis on “rights” 
and lead to legal hair-spitting will not 
help make peace in mine, mill and 
factory. 

There may be some in labor who are 
not too exercised over the turn of 
affairs on the labor relations bill. 

“We'll make this an issue in 1950 
and in 1952,” they say. 

* % 9 

BUT IT WOULD BE UNWISE to 
throw up the sponge just now. It is 
well to recognize the situation as it is, 
that a fair law may still be worked out. 

It is also well to remember that the 
situation holds real danger for labor 
because it is af$So possible that while 
the Taft-Hartey Act may be modified, 
something close to the Wood bill may 
take its place. 

This danger stems from the possi- 
bility that the Administration may lose 
control of the House labor committee, 
even though it has 16 supporters com- 
pared with 9 Republicans. Three Demo- 
crats may go over to the minority, 
leaving Administration control hanging 
on a single vote. That would be too 
close for comfort. The switch of one 
vote would probably send the Wood 
bill right back to the House again, an 
event that should not be contemplated 
by labor with equanimity. 

Undoubtedly the close votes on the 
Wood and Sims bill has stimulated talk 
about need for a new political party. 

Such an idea has been gaining in 
strength ever since CIO-PAC and La- 
bor’s League for Political Education 
were formed. Further development of 
the idea lies in the lap of time. Its 
progenitors can but be encouraged by 
recent events, even though they may 
not yet be in a position to forecast the 
exact day and hour when the new party 
may: flourish, 
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This is the third oi five sutherits- 
tive articles by Mark Vishniak on 
Soviet Russia's use of terror as an 
instrument of “rippinc a new society 
out of the womb of the old.” In prev 
jous articles, Mr. Vishniak told the 
story of Felix Dzerzhinsky, founder 
of the Vecheka, and of Vyacheslav 
Menzhinsky, the erotic aesthete who 


succeeded him. 
.. call 





IS A PUPIL 
Dzer- 


zhinsky,” states the big Soviet 


we ENZHINSK 


worthy of his teacher 





treacherously 
of the pro- 


Encyclopedia. “He was 

slain in 1934 on the order 
vocateur and Fascist, Yagoda, to serve 
the purposes of the ight-Trotskyite 
bloc.” (Vol. 39, pp. 801-2. 1938 


Yagoda, who hi ar awful 
crimes on hi onscie e that t 
necessary to invent any, vegan 
with the Vecheka in 1919 
very quickly t top position 
Dzerzhinsky As Me 
il], Yagod: oOo} é ( 

Menzhins} atl 193( 
was ade jacti ( ¢ PU 

The same Big E edu 
65, p $t put ¢ 4 
Vol. 38) spe f Ge Y 
Yagoda in the ost respectful 
“A Communist, a prominent S$ et 
statesman Member of the Presi- 


dium of the Vecheka in 1920; Vice- 
Chairman of the Unified State I 
Department (OGPU) since 1924; at 
present, nominee to 


Olu 


the Central ( - 


mittee of the All-Uni Communist 
Party, and a membe f the Centr: 
Executive C nittee of the USSF 


fo) ¢ + i of t = 
e\ Pu ej]—1 
he ‘ post 
, : 


i Ee 4 Out = 
eaucaté pegs 
Tealizec 1€ ihe Gt 
NKVD ve ird 
“re-edu ampli! 
lal i¢ i e an 
ce ¢ € tool 
ev < U é 1937 ( 
wrote The Che f ator f 
ine ( be € am 
ana ¢ tne oO or 
vortny ste it - 
lroopel 
ave meé 
DOV le \ ient 
« é 
t to 
ng i } 
of Sx 
< An 
were t trom 
Vniic to 
VOT KE ra I 
inte ctu 
Yagod: Stalir t 


Five-Year plan 1 year 1929-193( 
when the OGPU efficiently “managed” 
the lumber camps { the Northern 
Regions, Stalin demonstrated his : 
fidence in Yagoda’s ability. In 1931, 
Molotov stated that ced labor was 
used in the construction of highways. 
The main achievement of Yagoda along 
this line was the construction of the 
canal uniting the White Sea with the 
Baltic, and thus with the Atlantic 
Ocean. 





It wasn’t his own idea. It was a very 
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Part 3 — Yagoda and the 


By Mark 









HENRY YAGODA 


The Red Terror 


OGPU 


Vishniak 


aii 


“Without Distinction as to Race, Creed, Sex, or Age” 


( ndeed a classic idea—to use the 
nemy as much as possible before kill- 
The prison system itself was 

é that ] 


AT CHRISTMAS, 1929, a blueprint 
itted for the construction of 

al. This blueprint was worked 
ngineers who were the prison- 


if the Cheka, and appealed tre- 
Soviet authorities 


didn’t call for any outlay 


endously to the 


ecause it 














eign currency. The project was 
to be built entirely with the use of the 
anual lab« f those vhor the 
S et ithorities coulc ll at t 
] ( else ompel to wt ( 
f vn glorificat The ect 
approved 
GULAG was created (the State 
ithority for Camps). All penal insti- 
were placed under its control 
sdiction. It was similar to a 
epartment of the Ministry of Foreign 
ff From various prisons, 200- 
0.001 aves vere erded togetl 
tne I 9 > Vs & < th 
elp of 36 equall el Che s 
to « plete the cana 
t almost entire vith 
the d 
it 
The result was irrefutable evidence 
the effectiveness vt forced labo 
e Belomar Canal paved the way for 
t projects and camps at Samara, 
Cheliabinsk, Magnitorsk; for the Volga- 





Don Canal, the new Baikal railroad, 
the gold mines of Kolyma, etc. “Speed- 
ng up Industrialization,’ the “Five- 
Year Plan in Four Years,” and the 
Building of Socialism in one Country” 
without any foreign capital, all these 
tasks from then on were furnished 
their own solid economic foundation. 
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THE CANAL was named after Stalin, 


and Yagoda and his closest friends re- 
ceived the Order of Lenin. At that 
time, the portraits of the future 
Fascist-Provocateur” were seen in 
great numbers in all Soviet publi 
tions, and, of course, in all the offices 
f the GPU. in the prisons and car 
etc. A_reformatory fo. 
linquents in Bolshevo (near Moscow) 
PF . 


ter Yagoda. A poste 








juvenile de- 


vas named a 


there read: 


And if some day the enemy's ring 
Cruelly tightens around us 

We shall rise like an army of daring 

men 

And follow Yagoda to battle. 

A book with pictures of the canal 
glorified Yagoda and his acolytes. It 
was a compendium of the work of the 
35 best Soviet done under 
the direction of Maxim Gorky and two 
Chekists. Gorky wrote the introduc- 
tion and the conclusion. There, side by 
side with the dithyrambs to Yagoda 








writers ”’ 
writers, 


ne can read the words of the 
ner humanitarian <¢ f 





eeaom: 


“This labor reform policy of the 
GPU, this policy of education by 
teaching the truths of socialism, and 
through socially useful labor, has 
been splendidly justified ... The Dic- 
tatorship of the Proletariat has once 
more earned the right to declare: ‘I 
do not fight to kill as does the bour- 
geoisie. I fight to resurrect toiling 
humanity to a new life’.” * 

In 1938 Yagoda was tried and found 
guilty particularly for having two vear 

earlier poisoned his fellow-countryman 
and glorifier, Maxim Gorky. 


n 


To illustrate Soviet ethics, we may 


add that when the same humanitarian, 


*—“Belomar—An Account of the 
Construction of the New Canal between 
the White Sea and the Baltic Sea.” 
New York, Harrison, Smith and R. 
Haas, p. 337. 





































































nr’ 


Me 


: was asked by the prisoners tg 
ntercede for them, he declared through 
the press: “People whose historical duty 

t was to kill some beings in order t 


ree others are n rs and my consej 





nce will never t t nd 
them.” tid 
. , pr 
1 
IN 1834 YAGODA beceme n 


ine newly created Pex ple’s 
sariat for Internal Affairs, th 


was in constant contact wit! 








Vishinsky, the Deputy Prosecutor of to 
the Soviet Union. Later Vishinsky pl 
pitilessly sneered at and_ ridiculed IS 
Yagoda at his show trial before sending se 
} to the execution squad in the ha 





cellar below. 





n) fan, 
1uess iace 


Yagoda had an expressi 
dull gaze, and a small n 





nustache. He 








vas Without much education. He sil 
ke nor wrote well. It was nl 
e€ particular period or his er n 
rent alone, but chiefly circumstances 
that pushed him toward Revolution pe 
ne of his brothers, while still a boy, V 
vas killed by a soldier during the hi 
s vo uprising; another died in mil 
tary service during a riot. Yagoda’s 
arriage to a relative of Yakov Sverd- i 
the “President,” opened the doors Li 
Bolshevik aristocracy to him. H kt 
ame quite indispensable ar 
= : fir 
His innate shrewaness co 
zroused his desire for rev a 
in 





me, he became a cornerstone of the 
entire Soviet regime. “To be pitted 
:gainst Yagoda meant at least 





nd probable death,” said one of his Je 
1enchmen. With the development of D 


Five-Year plans and the growing a 
complexity’ of their problems, the 
system supplying free labor by the Pl 
NKVD and the OGPU was extended Ce 


accordingly. 





Another source of labor supply ' 
found during the period 
kulakization” of peasants. T 

labor also flourished under 





da. Minors as young as twelve 
¢ 
t 





, Phan 
ror steaimng 


apprehended 























property,” were brought before 
criminal courts and imprisoned or sent 
to camps, and, in extraordinary casés 
‘ even sentenced to death (te pe 
famous law of April 7, 1935). Gradu- Of 
illv. a whole generation of prof¢ Ww 
hists grew up who of 
1917 only by fo 
Terror began to be applied on a unl Vi 
ve scale “without ction as rr 
race. creed, sex or age 
' 
RE-EDUCATION of prisor 
inmates followed a double tack, 1 ‘ 
t nethod of the stick and t 
threatening with ta 
ert g names, | ncré 
t ietention, 1 
ett ri t S { 
gant ere tle 
+ PR ++ +} 
senai pnysical ¢ n an 
ained the F veapt 
Durin g the Yagod: the Red 
Terror was used not means 





f intim idation and destruction, 
also as a commercial inducement; # 
became a lucrative tool, utilized by the 
NKVD and by the state in gene 
The “speeding of industrialization” ame 
of “Socialism in One Country” tu 
into a profitable enterprise for the 
simple reason that the raw 
and the human labor had been “B® 
tionalized,” and consequently hardly 
cost anything. 
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opened the baseball season at 
Briggs Stadium recently, the 

frst ball was pitched by Governor G. 
Acting-Mayor 


W HEN THE DETROIT TIGERS 





Mennen Williams to 
George Edw ards. 

The liberals in the crowd, and theré 
were a few, hoped that this was a 
portent for the 1949 municipal elec- 
tions in Detroit. For Williams’ sur- 
prising victory last November had 
wketted their appetites, and they are 
preparing for an all-out battle to make 
Edwards the next mayor of Detroit. 

For Edwards the mayoralty appears 
to be no mere rung on a carefully 
planned ladder of political success. It 
isa rung, as he must ruefully tell him 


vy h 








e might have av 





last year’s grour 





had he recognizea 
and entered the race for U.S 


Michigan 





If he finds any consolation 





situation, and he must if he is to s! 
nights. Edwards must tell himself 











the lost opportunity to be 
would have been an unex- 
i 1d at the slower rout 
3 the one he had always laid out for 
; 
himselt 
. 





GEORGE EDWARDS csn hardiy re- 
quire mucl roduction to The New 
Leader’s audience. He has been well- 
known for more than fifteen vears as 

gifted young man, 
of students, later as a 
pioneer in the organization of the auto 
industry 

From the UAW-CIO he moved into 
politics, appointed by May Edward 


an exceptionally 


first as a leader 











Jeffries as director-secretary of the 
Detroit Housing Commission. He 
a startling record there. While 
councilmen went to jail for graft in 
public housing, not breath of scan- 


] 


dal was ever attached to Edwards 

Next ste; is into the City Council, 
as the protege of some sections of th 
UAW-CIO and of Mayor Jeff: 


Was becaus:s 


Jeffries that i 


Edwards held 





He Ww yul } 
not run against the man who had 
helped him get his start. 


this year for tl 


JEFFRIES SURVIVED two cam- 
Paigns in which the CIO backed his 
Opponent, but succumbed in 1947— 
when he had the tacit support of much 
of labor—to Eugene Van Antwerp, 
former national commander of the 
Veterans of F reign Wars, and long a 
member of the City Council. 























G. MENNEN WILLIAMS 
No Newhouser He 
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~ George Edwards: Detroit's Next Mayor? 


By Judah Drob 


New Leader Correspondent in Michigan 


Edwards is reported during that 
campaign to have remarked to Jeffries 
that he could easily have beaten either 
of the two candidates. A public opinion 
poll conducted by the conservative 
Detroit News confirmed that belief, if 
that means anything to anybody in 
1949. ~ 


Those unionists and liberals who 
gave quiet support to Jeffries in 1947 
did so with little enthusiasm. He had 
behind him an unsavory record of 
appeasement of race-baiting real estate 
interests. He was held responsible for 
the continued exclusion of Negroes 
from public housing projects in which 
Caucasians live. Above all, he was 
despised for his charge that Negroes 
we responsibie for the wartime race 





ic 
riot. 

Nevertheless. Jeffries had made sev- 
eral good appointments, among them 
Police Commissioner John Ballenger. 
Fear that Ballenger would be replaced 
led most liberals to vote for Jeftries, 
while they held their noses. 


% 


‘ 

BALLENGER HAD BEEN a social 
worker, and was Superintendent of the 
Department of Welfare when he was 
appointed Police Commissioner. He 
brought a decent attitude on race re- 
lations, on juvenile delinquency, and 
on police work in general, to the de- 
partment. Given enough time, he might 
very well have built Detroit’s police 
into a capable body of men and 
women, whose major aim would be to 
minimize, not maximize, the city’s 
difficult racial problems. 

The vote for Jeffries was therefore, 
surprisingly, a vote for better race re- 
lations in Detroit. 

Jeffries lost, and when he left office 
so did John Ballenger. Van Antwerp, 
although nominally a Democrat, ap- 
pointed arch-Republican Harry S. Toy 
to the job of Police Commissioner. 

Toy appears to have undone all the 
good work initiated by Ballenger. He 
has demonstrated to labor and to lib- 
erals that he is completely opposed to 
all they stand for. He is sure to be 
one of the major issues in the next 
mayoralty campaign. 


a x * 


VAN ANTWERP’S CAMPAIGN was 
based almost exclusively on criticism 
of the city’s publicly owned transit 
system. It was a good issue, for De- 
troiters endure more indignities in 
public transportation than a free peo- 
ple can easily accept. They gave Van 
Antwerp their votes in the hope that 
he would provide them more and bet- 
ter transportation. 

Since he has taken office, Van Ant- 
werp has seen the transit system sink 


deeper and deeper into debt. The fare 








has-been raised to 13 cents and severe 
cuts have been made in every line 
that did not show a profit. Conditions 
are worse today than they have eve 
} een 


sts and minority grou 
excellent targ 
the transit mess will be a fine 
g point for the general populace 
ainst this background, Edwards’ 
uncement that he will run for 





r promises dramatic consequences. 
* x as 


DETROIT’S GOVERNMENT is tech- 
nically non-partisan. Candidates are 
‘nominated in a general primary which 
cuts the number contesting each post 
down to twice the number to be 
elected. Thus two candidates are se~ 


lected to fight it out for Mayor, and 
eighteen for the nine-man councii. 

It appears likely that the 1949 elec- 
tion will follow the pattern of previous 
campaigns. This means there will be 
a pretty clear class division, with or- 
ganized labor as chief whipping boy, 
and the race issue uppermost in many 
voters’ minds. 

What Edwards’ campaign platform 
will be has not been publicized. It is 
almost certain to be backed, however, 
by widespread public discussion of his 
record as an UAW-CIO organizer, and 
his votes on behalf of democratic race 
relations in the City Council. 

If Edwards is elected, it will be the 
first time since the organization of the 
CIO auto workers that a labor man 
will be mayor. It will also be the first 
clear-cut victory of the liberals in 
Detroit over the race-baiters and 
Negro-haters. 


% © 


HOW LIKELY IS EDWARDS t 
win? The portents are contradictory. 

Democrats took a beating in the early 
April state-wide elections, largely be- 
cause they could not draw a sufficiently 
large vote in Detroit to offset Repub- 
lican majorities outstate. The same 
voters who were appealed to in vain 
in April will be the mainstay of the 
Edwards campaign. 


Will they be sufficiently aroused in 
November to vote, although they 
stayed at home in April? 


On the other hand, although the 
Democrats did not do too well in De- 
troit, two liberal-labor candidates were 
elected to the school board in a non- 
partisan election to fill three positions 
The biggest vote-getter in this cam- 
paign, however, was the conservative 
winner of the third spot. 

Interest in the municipal election 
will be increased by the likelihood 
that several City Council members will 
not seek re-election, leaving openings 
for newcomers. 

Probably the decision will rest in 
the hands of those in labor and in 
the Democratic Party who are respon- 
sible for building a liberal ward and 
precinct machinery. If they do a good 
job, soon enough, the liberal slate may 
draw every vote to which it is entitled. 
This would probably be enough to 
put across Edwards and a liberal City 
Council. 

Will they build that machinery? 
They haven't yet, and there isn’t much 
time left. 
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the General Assembly of the 
United Nation ha agreed t 
debate the case of Indonesia. It might 
well 


Tine WORLD TOWN MEETING 


ponder it as a_ tragedy ron 
which two morals may be derived fe 
the future of the whole world organ 
zation 

First, developing trouble is like 
weed— it flourishes when ignored. And 
secondly, resolutions are no substitute 
for resolutenc and too long has the 
United 
back up collective decision 

The tragedy of the H 
once so promising in the political phase 
of the U.N., and now so bitter a blow 


unready t 
with deed 


Nations remained 


Indonesian case 


whatever its outeome this: Warfare 
ha once again been invoked ; an 
instrument of national policy. That it 
Was democratic Holland which _ tool 


that course makes it no bette: 


What was the U.N. background 
against which the December 19th 
Dutch police action began? In Pales- 
tine, Arab nations had marched into 
the Holy Land, in the face of a U.N. 
decision, be it a good judgment or 
bad. More recently, triumphal Is- 
rael, disregarding Security Council 
cease-fires, drove on to finish up 
military occupation of the Southern 
Negeb. India had invaded Hyderabad. 
and finished up the military job while 
the Security Council talked on. 


In Indonesia, the U.N. Committee of 
Good Offices, in a fourth 
port, had 


interim re- 
reminded the Council that 
Dutch-Indonesian negotiation unde 
its auspices had been broken down 
since ‘the end of May. In a supple 
report Dec. 12, it had doubted 


that “even the present unsatisfactors 


mentary 


level of truce enforcement” could be 


maintained, and warned that wide 
pread hostilities” might occu or 
further Dutch move for an interir 
government without Indonesian Re- 


publican cooperation. On Dec. 14, the 


Republic had formally asked a Council 
session “on the b of the utmost 
urgency and in vi of the immediat 
threat to the peace 

But Council dele te wert 
and on Dec. 17 the voted themsel ve 

Christm adjournment n P: 
The Soviet and Ukrainian dele tion 
amovzg Indon i t vi ) U.N 
champions, left Paris, and so did the 
Philippine which had won the ght 
to hare in C lel ( 
Indon 

At 9:45 p. m. that night in B 
H. Merle Cochra: American 1 

r ~y. shales 





INDONESIAN REPUBLICAN TROOPS 


Indonesia: UN Tragedy 


By Peter Kihss 





f 


‘\ 


S we go to press, reports state that the Dutch and the Indonesians, 
A under UN auspices, have reached agreement ending the war and 
permitting re-establishment of the Republican government. This 
dramatic confirmation of the correctness of the conclusions drawn by 
Peter Kihss below lends his article—written long before the agreement 

was announced—an air of timely prophecy. 
Peter Kihss, the well-known New York Herald-Tribune reporter, 

was formerly that paper’s UN correspondent. 
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of the good offices committee, received 

Dutch ultimatum for transmission to 
the Republic, with a 10 a. m., deadline 
for acceptance. At 11:30 p. m. next 
night, he received Netherlands’ notice 
that the truce would be 
ended—one half hour later. At dawn 
on Sunday, Dec. 19, Dutch land, sea 
struck. 


agreement 


ana al force 
A U.N 


heartache. 


became a U.N 


headache 


THE DUTCH HAD ARGUMENTS: 
1. Terrorism—But this, they said 


was in Dutch-held areas, and now they 


proposed spreading their army even 
nore thinly over more area. And yet 
their own economie statements indi 
cated that exports from Dutch-held 
Aes nearly tripled in 1948, to 


$350,000,000. 
11,000, 15,000 or 20,000 
Republican troops, they variously said, 
3ut the 
Republicans contended these were men 


2. Infiltration 
had filtered behind their lines. 


rejoining their families, or local dissi- 
dents erupting against long delays in 
political settlement 

3. Fear of Jan. 1 
on Republican Army or- 


uprising—based 
for tnstance 
ders assertedly captured Nov. 5. But 
this might been submitted fo 
U.N. action In fact, the good office: 
Dec. 22 


circumstances connected 


have 


group reported it was “not 


aware ol any 
with the concentration of Republican 


forces or the maneuvers of the Re- 


publican Army which should have 
ven vise to apprehensions and elarm, 
leading to precipitate action on the part 
of the Netherlands.” 
4 Rep blica irrespon bil ty and 
Con t fluence True, Prime 
Minister Soetan Sjah had had to re 


gn soon after the March, 1947, Ling- 


gadjati agreement; Prime Minister Ami: 

Sjarifoeddin had resigned and turned 

uinst the January, 1948, Renvill 

ent he had signed; and moderat« 

Minist M nmed Hatta had 

had ficu thh vern nt and 
\ But the Republ t t 





Will UN Make Such Scenes Unnecessary? 


serious economic troubles, in part due 
to Dutch trade restrictions, according 
to U.N. reports. Politically, it had at 
least just succeeded in stifling a revolt 
led by. the Communist, Musso. 

5. Responsibility to promote wishes 
of the Federal states, claimed to rep- 
resent two-thirds of the 76,000,000 In- 
dies people. But Cabinets of East In- 
donesia and Borneo resigned upon out- 
break of the police action. 

6. Domestic Dutch jurisdiction. But 
in the past, the Dutch had accepted U.N. 
good offices and promised respect fo 
Council resolutions, andXthrough U.N. 
action they had benefited by evacuation 
of 29,224 Republican troops from be- 
hind their lines. 

THE GOOD OFFICES COMMITTEE, 
made up of Belgium, Australia and 
United States representatives, all from 
colonial powers, unanimously reported 
Dec. 26: 

“With truce violations as with po- 
litical negotiations, the committee 
finds that its facilities for adjustment 
and reconciliation have not been ex- 
hausted, much less effectively utilized. 
It finds no legitimate basis on which 
a party could here foresake the forum 
of negotiations for that of armed 
force.” 

Military action has not solved the 
Indonesian problem, nor will it. A U.N. 
report of January 24 said it had meant 
that: “until now, in fact, serious dis- 
orders have been created.” More than 
two months after its start, a March 1 
ON. report said “active warfare, both 
guerrilla and on a more generally or- 
ganized basis, is continuing to a variabl 
extent in different areas.” 

WHY THIS U.N. FAILURE? Ths 
Assembly can find that the Security 
Council ignored the rise of Dutch com- 
plaints and the warnings of the Re- 
public and its own good offices com- 
mittee. It ignored non-compliance with 
U.N. economic resolutions. It ignored 
the deadlock dating-*from a June Dutch 
walkout over American-Australian pro- 
posals. It never cleared up the ques- 
tion of legal jurisdiction, which might 
have been submitted to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice after the Coun 


cil’s very first cease-fire Aug. 1, 1947. 
It never supplied a U.N. force which 
might have patrolled truce lines—for 


moral and symbolic value, even more 
than for military strength. Such a force 
has long been envisaged by Chartei 
Article 43, and might have been set 
up on even the minimum Soviet pro- 
posals for an overall dozen divisions 
and 1,200 planes, or as a specific force 
for a specific mission. 

It relied too much on words. On Dec. 
24 the Council voted for a cease-fire 
and release of political prisoners. On 
Dec. 27, it again voted for a prisoner 
release, this time with a report due 
in twenty-four hours. On Jan. 28, it 
called for a cease-fire and prisoner re- 
lease, adding a time-table for,an interim 
government By March 15. On Feb. 16, 
it relaxed the time-table. On March 23, 
it had retreated to approving a reso- 
lution for a “preliminary” Dutch-In- 
donesian conference. Elsewhere, when 
traffic cops’ orders are flouted, men find 
themselves fined or in jail. 





ysis 


SOEKARNO 
Near Independence 





Why this U.N. reliance on words? Ip 
part, the East=West split has prevented 
strong U.N. political action on anything 
of late. Western nations have been 
loath to invoke sanctions against the 
Dutch, preferring Western unity in the 
face of anticipated military menace 
from Eastern Europe. So they have 
sacrificed strength, notably in 
Asia. 

In part, it has been a propaganda 
joust. On Dec. 24, an American reso- 
lution calling on the “parties” to with- 
draw to Dec. 18 lines polled five votes, 
with seven needed—the Soviet Union 
abstained. The same day, a Soviet 
resolution calling for Dutch withdrawal 
failed—the United States, among others, 
abstained. On Dec. 27 and on Jan. % 
similar Ukrainian and Soviet proposals 
again failed—and the United States ab- 
stained. If a withdrawal proposal ever 
had merit, the merit didn’t change with 
authorship. 


moral 


%: 


WHAT NEXT? Now there is 
to find a way out, and the Netherlands 
itself has concluded the best solution 
would be to transfer 0 
sovereignty to a Federal governmenm 
shortly—a full year ahead of the Coun 


an effort 


accelerate 


cil’s own time-table. 
But these other observation 
drawn: 


may b 


1. Military action as an instrument 
of national policy has once again led 
to tragedy and chaos, and only played 
into the propaganda hands of Com- 
munism. 

2. The U.N. road is a good road 
but nations must make up their minds 
to travel it, and to fulfill the charted 
course, even if sometimes it requires 
sanctions. 

3. Perhaps more hope may stem 
from regional organization and leader 
ship in Southeast Asia. The Indo 
nesian case has led nineteen nations 
into New Delhi conferences which 
may yei evolve into a group keeping 
active, rather than academic, Wa 
over such developments and pressing 
for U.N. solutions. Since December, 
for instance, the regional Organi 
tion of American States has que’ 

a Costa-Rican-Nicaraguan incident 
in which Costa Rica complained # 
1,000 invaders; it has smoothed ov 
a Haitian-Dominican furore, in which 
Haiti had charged “moral aggressio™ 
without even need of appeal to U.N. 
In the last analysis, Indonesians them 
selves—Republicans and Federalist 
must work out their future, in ™ 
operation preferably with the Dutel. 
who wish and merit a just role. BF 
negotiation needs an atmosphere 
peace. It has done U.N. no good to # 
by and wring its hands, nor has # 
done good for anyone else. Those wit 
sift’ and wring their hands may fos 
blood upon those hands. 
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HE ROYAL COMMISSION which 
investigated Gommunist spy ac- 
tivities 1n Canada two years ago 
was not a judicial body in the sense 
shat it laid before the world a judicial 
presentation of the facts. Where the 
‘acts pointed to violation of law, then 
‘he legal machinery of justice was set 
ato motior to determine whether a 
rime had been committed. In this 
sarticular case, some of those impli- 
ated by the findings of the Commission 
vere convicted of crime. Others, though 
spparently caught in the general web 
f the conspiracy, had managed to skate 
around an actual violation of the crim- 
inal laws. 

This result of the Commission’s work 
lustrates one of the difficulties we find 
day in dealing with the Communist 
enace. It showed the inadequacy of 
ws to meet the dangerous techniques 
hich the Communists employ. In fact, 


t will probably be impossible to legis- 
ate to meet all the methods of commu- 
which today threaten 
i security. At least this could not be 
ione without endangering our civil 
iberties. These dangers might be al- 
ost as serious as the Communist in- 


ustic intrigue 


igue itself. We have already known 
nour own history the effect of “Alien 
nd Sedition This kind of 
vorse than the disease. 


Laws.” 

licine can b 
This does not mean that there are 
70 gaps in our laws which should and 
an be filled withotrt danger to civil 
iberties. Both Canada and Britain have 
mg had more effective “Official Secrets 
Acts’ than we have had here in the 
United States. These laws have not 
seriously cut down on civil liberties or 
he freedom of the press. 

SUCH LAWS MAY BE HELPFUL. 
They are not a cure. In fact, this type 
f legislation will not stop communist 
nirigue in our midst, for those who 
naster-mind world revolutions will 
not be deterred because we equip our- 
selves more effectively to deal here and 
there with those agents caught red- 
handed. 

Our chief difficulty has been the in- 
dequacy of our general approach to 
the whole issue of the world - wide 
lenace of Communism. We have had 
‘either the weapons of offense in deal- 
‘ng with it abroad nor the weapons of 
fense in meeting it rigkt in our midst. 


‘am not speaking here of military 


‘eapons. We have been quicker to see 
whe need for this type of preparedness 
wan we have for preparedness in the 
var of ideas. 

In the United States we have de- 
veloped various forms of administra- 





missions to deal with possible 
economic system. We 

and Exchange Com- 
_— With powers to investigate our 
practices in the 


n our 


Mave a eecuritic 


sale of securities; a 
tal Trade Commission to investi- 
Sale unfair trade practices; a Tariff 
 _ssion to deal with importations 
‘uch threaten our domestic produc- 















Lion. 
These are a] j i i 
hese are all bi-partisan bodies with 
Uasi-j1d; . oo j 
“l-judicial powers. Their investiga- 


ms can be public or private. If law 
lations are 


: re discovered as a result of 
tr investigations, the matter then 
Ss to the proper government judicial 
ficers. These commissions can so con- 
uct their proceedings that there need 


ho premature disclosure which 


vould Prevent the proper following up 
all criminal leads and clues by the 
ment of Justice or the Federal 
U of Investigation. 

If we have found it necessary to have 
possible 


Depart 
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OMMissions to deal with 
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By Allen W. Dulles 


OSS Chief in Switzerland and Germany, 1942-45; Author, * 


threats to our economic freedom and 
welfare, it is certainly high time that 
we had an adequately equipped body 
to deal with the sinister campaign at- 
tacking the very basis of our demo- 
cratic institutions. 

CANADA’S ROYAL COMMISSION, 
whose findings. have now been pub- 
licized in every part of this country 

and the free world, has done as much 
as any one other agency to educate us 
to the type of danger we face. It has 
also shown us how this danger can 
be exposed in a manner. to convince 
even the most skeptical that here at 
last are hard, solid facts soberly ana- 
lyzed and impartially presented. 

The success of the Commission’s 
work points to the desirability of 
creating in the United States a fed- 
eral agency which we might for con- 
venience call a “Commission on In- 
ternal Security.” This would, of 
course, require legislation. Such a 
commission could investigaie the 
practices and policies of Soviet Com- 
munism stemming from abroad but 
operating here and fanning out in 
various chamnels to threaten our 
democratic institutions. In fact, it 
could show how they use and abuse 
these very institutions of liberty to 
destroy liberty. An interesting ex- 
ample of this has been the recent 
attack on our jury system by counsel 

for the indicated eleven Communist_ 
leaders on trial in New York. 

Such a commission could help throw 
light on these activities in instances 
where publicity is the best weapon for 
presenting the evidence to those soft- 
headed people who—in the relative 
security of North America — still be- 
lieve Communism is a beneficent force; 
and those who still look upon Chinese 
or other Communists as mere land re- 
formers. Our free press is doing a 
splendid job of education, but it could 
do even more if more facts were made 
available to it. 

The Commission to which I refer 
would not prosecute crimes. It would 
not invade the field of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. It would try 
to find the facts. Where, as in the case 
of the Canadian Royal Commission, 
there was evidence of crime, it would 
be incumbent on our judicial machinery 
to move into action. The proposed 

could maintain secrecy 
where this is desirable in any investi- 
gation to protect the rights of reputa- 


commission 


tions of individuals, or to prevent 
premature disclosure of evidence of 
crime. 


SUCH A COMMISSION would not 
replace investigating bodies of Con- 
gress which have performed vitally im- 
portant functions, both in the field of 
subversive activities and in arousing 
the public conscience to abuses, public 
and private. Members of Congressional 
investigating committees, however, have 
full-time jobs as legislators. It is na- 
tuarl and proper for them to carry on 
investigations to provide a background 
for the framing of adequate legislation 
to deal with these abuses, but they 
should not be forced to take over long- 
term investigations of the whole range 
of Communist intrigues. 

The job I suggest for the Commission 
on Internal Security is not one that 
can be done part-time, and it is one 
that should be wholly free from any 
political bias. Its findings, when made 
public, must ‘reflect the highest degree 
of impartiality and of intense and con- 
tinuing study. In time, it would build 
up a body of information on the pattern 
of Soviet penetration of our free insti- 
tutions, which would serve to open 
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the eves—in time of even those who are 
most blind to what we are facing today. 

We cannot legislaie to meet all 
phases of the communist danger. We 
cannot do it, either, by merely ban- 
ning the Communist parfy or driving 
it underground. We cannot meet it 
by attempting to create a whole new 
category of crimes and misdemeanors. 

The non-communist world is the sub- 
ject of a systematic program of pene- 
tration by skilled artisans of world- 
wide revolution. Their leaders have a 
fanatic faith in their cause and supreme 
confidence in ultimate success. They 
believe they can bide their time and 
choose their victims. 

We in the United States and Canada 
are being subjected to long-range at- 
tacks. Our points of weakness and our 
frailties are being studied. Groups in 
our society are being penetrated wher- 
ever they present signs of being useful 
allies for the Communists when the 
time for direct action comes. With the 
great resources available to it, the 
Soviet Union is following the pattern 
which they have been using so success- 
fully in the Far East, Czechoslovakia, 
and elsewhere. Fortunately, the com- 
munist drive within our labor unions 
is now being vigorously and courage- 
ously resisted, and recently both British 
and American union leaders have given 
notice to the Communist - dominated 
World Federation of Trade Unions 
(WFTU) that they will have nothing 
more to. do with this instrument of 
world-wide communist propaganda. 
success the Moscow 
master-minds of the communist move- 
ment often try to remain veiled behind 
a high degree of secrecy. Or they dis- 
guise their activities so as to have them 
appear as local and indigenous move- 
ments arising out of economic, racial, 
or other inequalities in our own system. 
But their tactics are flexible and subtle. 
Whenever they run against the ex- 
istence of sound economic conditions, 
they play a waiting game. 

Moscow has not been able to hide 


To achieve 


its disappointment over our failure to 
have a serious depression since the war. 
We have fooled them so far, but that 
only means that Russia has postponed 
certain planned measures. She has not 
abandoned them. 

THESE MEASURES short of war, 
require of us—if we are to protect our- 
selves — counter-measures which are 
not limited solely to prosecuting statu- 
tory crimes or to attempting to exclude 
the agents of communist revolution. 

Communist intriguers do their best 
to stop short of committing provable 
crimes, and we cannot maintain the 
type of free society which is our great 
heritage, by drawing any iron curtain 
around our borders. We would cer- 
tainly be deluding ourselves if we 
thought that we could keep communist 
plotters from our shores by any ex- 
clusion measures. They Have many 
ways of entry, not least of which is the 
privileged official channel open to them 
so long as we maintain diplomatic re- 
lations with Moscow. To sever those 
relations would be a step on the road 
to war, which we certainly should not 
be the first to take. 

But we are not without weapons of 
defense, one of the best of which is 
publicity. The Communist works in the 
dark—we must bring him into the light. 
Popular understanding of the pattern 
of communist intrigue will help arm 
our citizens and disarm those who 
would undermine our society. If the 
tools we possess are inadequate, and 
I believe they are, we certainly have 
the ingenuity to create new ones. 

The Canadian authorities—in a bold 
move which entitles them to the grati- 
tude of the non-communist world— 
through the Royal Commission which 
investigated the communist plot two 
years ago, have shown us here in the 
United States a good example. We 
might well follow this lead and again 
prove the soundnéss of the great prin- 
ciple that knowledge of the truth can 
keep us free. 
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~HE RUSSIANS CAN BE HAD. And by 

“the Russians” I don’t mean the small fry. 

I mean the bigshots who now sound off so 

loudly against “Wall Street” and the U. S. I 

know because I’ve been talking to them in 

Berlin for the last two years, in their own 
language, Russian. 

Having put in long sessions of plain talk 
with a deputy of the Supreme Soviet who is on 
the editorial staff of one of the Kremlin’s main 
propaganda papers and wears the Stalin badge 
for his wartime novel; having observed first- 
hand the day-to-day reactions of the Soviet Mil- 
itary Government officials; and having talked 
for over three hours recently with the Pravda’s 
Berlin correspondent, I know how vulnerable 
these men are. I know there is deep-rooted 
anxiety—increasing as the cold war gets hotter 
—right up near the top of the Soviet power 
pyramid. And if the Soviet Government doesn’t 
have the solid loyalty of the men at this level, 
there may still be a cheaper way of cracking 
open the Stalin regime than by fighting an 
atomic world war. 

The worst mistake we can make is to 
assume, as so many hasty observers have 
done, that the Russian people believe the 
line dished out by the Politburo and the 
Cominform. Maybe some seven-year-old 
Russian kids believe the Soviet Union is a 
democracy: I've never met a grown-up 
Soviet official who does. Maybe Henry Wal- 
lace thinks the Bolshevik Party is serving 
up a satisfactory substitue for freedom. 
The Russians don’t. 

When our policy begins to be shaped by the 
knowledge that the Russian wants exactly the 
same rights as the average American, the cold 
war will be decided on terms satisfactory to 
ourselves and to the Russian people, and net 
on the phoney battlefields picked by the Polit- 
buro. 


I SPENT MY LAST EVENING in Berlin with 
Yuri Korolkov, the Pravda correspondent. It 
was at the U. S. Press Club. This was to be a 
quiet dinner with friends. There had been fire- 
works enough during the tension-packed year 
I had been in charge of political broadcasts over 
RIAS, the U. S.-controlled Radio Station in the 
former German capital. But when we entered 
the Press Club, the young DP behind the cloak 
room counter whispered with a knowing smile: 

“The Russians are here.” 
The Russians? His voice sounded like an 
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so the theory goes. 


In two articles by Boris Shub, we present a ringing indictment of that theory by a man who 
- has spent a good part of the last four years talking to the Russians—in their own language. 

Boris Shub has just returned from Berlin. where he spent two years as political adviser 
of RIAS, the U.S.-directed German radio station, frequently hailed as “America’s number one 


propaganda weapon in the cold war.” 


Both before and after the start of the Berlin blockade, he continued to maintain contact 
His acquaintance with some of them dates back to 


with leading Soviet writers and diplomats. 


1945. when he was with the Army’s Psychological Warfare Division. 

There are subtleties and key silences in Boris Shub’s account of his talks with the Russians, 
But the implications of these subtleties and silences are vital to an understanding of Russo- 
American relations. 


By 
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T IS GENERALLY ASSUMED that although the Russian masses dislike the Stalin dictator. 
ship, there is a strong, hard core of monolithic Bolsheviks who would back it to the hilt, 
The elite of the Communist party and the NKVD are with Stalin one hundred percent, oy 
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echo out of the past. This was the ninth month 
of the Soviet blockade. Berlin, once Hitler’s 
capital, was now the capital of the cold war. It 
was the dismal city, plunged in man-made dark- 
ness, where Americans and Russians, separated 
only by a single subway stop, were further 
apart. 

But here they were, seated in the cocktail 
ounge of the U.S. Press Club, where no Rus- 
sian had been seen in months. The older of 
the two, a man of about 40, of slight build, with 
small, fine features, introduced himself as Yuri 
Maximovich Korolkov of the Pravda. Beside 
him sat Shmeliov, a blond young man in his 
early thirties on the staff of the Taegliche 
Rundschau. the official Soviet organ in Ger- 


nany. 


AFTER THE FIRST ROUND of martinis and 
after we had exchanged American cigarettes 
for long cotton-filled Russian papirossi, Korol- 
kov led off with a straight-faced plea for the 
tens of thousands of poor Russian DPs detained 
by the American and British in “fascist-run” 
camps in Western Germany; Russians whose 
sole desire was to return at once to the Soviet 
Motherland. 

“Why don’t you let them go home?” he asked. 

“I’m not so sure I know what you mean,” I 
replied. I told him that back in May, 1945, I 
had traveled to the Elbe in a freight car with 
one of the first transports of homeward-bound 
Russians. 

“Well?” asked Korolkov. “They wanted to go 
home, didn’t they?” 

“Yes. They wanted to get home as fast as 
possible. 

Korolkov beamed. 

“But here is what puzzles me,” I continued. 
“Sitting beside me in that crowded freight car 
Was a young Russian student. Do you know 
what he told me?” 

“No, what did he tell you?” asked Korolkov. 

“He sat there, staring out of the open 
door and said: 

“Russia is a wonderful country, the 
Russians are a wonderful people—but 
we've got a Party—do you know what the 
Bolshevik Party is like—have you ever 
heard of the NK VD?'” 


,orolkov replied icily: “In such cases the 
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ings; from now on we'll be treated as beasts. 


KOROLKOV STRAIGHTENED UP. then 











pretended he hadn’t heard it. That was to be 
the first of his many revealing silences during 
the long evening. 

By this time we were getting pretty hungry, 
so we moved upstairs to the Press Club dining 
room. At our table were newspaperman Man- 
ning Williams, who had spent 15 months in 
Moscow, and his beautiful wife Kathy, who was 
born on an Indiana farm. They both speak 
Russian. 

Kathy began describing to Korolkov her 
steamboat trip down the Volga to the Black 
Sea. The Pravda correspondent seemed to relax 
and enjoy it. But Shmeliov, stil] rankling over 
the conversation in the cocktail lounge, asked: 

“Have you read what Simonov said about 
Kravchenko?” 

Konstantin Simonov, who wrote the heavily 
vromoted anti-American play The Russian 
Question, had just blasted the author of | 
Chose Freedom. I told Shmeliov that most 
readers of Kravchenko seemed to have been 
deeply moved by his description of the hard- 
ships. inflicted on the Russian peasants during 
Stalin’s collectivization drive. I added, how- 
ever, that since Soviet statistics themselves 
revealed that more than five million peasants 
perished during collectivization, the story was 
tragic enough without Kravchenko’s dramatic 
touch. 

A non-Russian Communist would have I 
plied that you can’t make an omelette without 
breaking eggs, or would have called me a 
anti-Soviet lar. 

But Shmeliov. who was born in Kharkow 
and had vivid youthful recollections of the 
collectivization-made famine in that area 
listened darkly, frowned and said vaguely: 

“So—Soviet statistics—” and dropped the 
subject of Kravchenko. 

Korolkov thought the old Soviet fa 
class injustice in the United States was a bettet 
theme. He picked as his target Kathy Williams 
who had been telling him what wondertu 
host the late Russian film director Sergei Eise® 


vorite a 


stein had been during her Moscow stay 
“I read somewhere,” said Korolkov, “'™# 


re are only 20 millionaires 


(- 
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lk about class differences in — 
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ica,” Williams continued. “But tell me, Wa 
was Konstantin Simonov during those wine 
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months when women and children used to stop 
me on the streets of Moscow to beg for bread? 
What did Simonov do to help these people?” 
Korolkov hesitated a moment and stammered: 
“Yes, there was some of that during the war.” 
‘t in Russia during the war,” replied 
Williams, “I’m talking about what I saw in 


© ~ a7 
Moscow 1n 1947. 
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SOMEHOW THE UNHAPPY QUESTION of 
forced labor in the Soviet Union came up. 
Korolkov was asked how many Russians he 
thought there were in Soviet concentration 
camps (after he had branded the figure of 10 
million as “incredible”). 

“T'll ask them at the Ministry—when I re- 
turn to Moscow.” he replied. “But I'may not 
get the answer. They're terribly busy there.” 
Did the Ministry of State Security (MGB) 

or the Ministry of the Interior (MVD) handle 
political prisoners sent to forced labor? 

“Both seek out traitors and fascists,’ Korolkov 
replied drily. 

Pressed to define “fascist,” the Pravda corre- 
spondent shot back: 

“Anyone who collaborated with the Germans.” 

When queried whether that included Stalin, 
Korolkov replied blankly: “What are you talk- 
ing about?” 

The reminder of Stalin’s deal with Hitler was 
outright blasphemy. I asked Korolkov how he 
reconciled the official Soviet line portraying 
Stalin as Lenin’s favorite disciple, with Lenin’s 
political testament urging the removal of Stalin 
as General Secretary of the Communist Party. 
It was hard to judge from Korolkov’s poker face 
whether this was new to him. In any event, he 
asked with what seemed genuine curiosity: 

“Well, what did Lenin write about Stalin?” 

I quoted Lenin’s description of Stalin as “too 
tude” and recommending his replacement by 
someone “more patient, more loyal, more polite, 
less capricious.” 

He listened attentively, then made this unex- 
pected comment: 

“Well, what of it? Lenin merely attacked 
Stalin as an individual!” 

This was virtually treason. Lenin’s political 
testament is carefully suppressed in the Soviet 
Union. In today’s Russia, Lenin’s mythical love 
and admiration for Stalin is high dogma. 

x 


DID KOROLKOV THINK a distinction should 
be made between Stalin and the Russian people 
mn planning future relations with his country ? 
ine question was cruel, because Korolkov was 
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doth a Russian and a Stalin man. He began to 
say something, changed his mind and dug into 
that one of our difficult 
1 was to persuade the Germans 
as wrong about the Russians; ihat 


Was pointed out 





ere was a difference between the regime and 
é ple. Korolkov went on eating. 
tell us,” I insisted, “does Stalin speak 
R ian people?” 
Shmeliov remarked I was being rude. 


Aorolkov laid aside his knife and fork and 
Slared ait me in grim disbelief. Shmeliov 
nervously and said it was getting 
late. (He had already left the table 
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cé before to make a phone call.) No word 
Ceiense of Stalin was spoken by the 
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Our regime is somewhat totalitarian, I 


admit.” 
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A moment later, annoyed for having said it, 
he announced in his best official tone: 

“I was a soldier in the last war. I don't 
like war. But if we have to fight again, I'll 
Go it.” 

Having thus restored himself to the Party’s 
good graces, he sat back. Not so Shmeliov. 

“Who'll start a war?” he asked. “I’m certain 
the Soviet government won’t and I don’t think 
the Americans will, do you?” ; 

Williams replied it wasn’t that simple. When 
the Germans attacked Poland, they hadn’t ex- 
pected England to fight, yet the easy Polish 
campaign turned out to be World War II. 

“So you think you can beat us with your 
atomic bomb?” asked Korolkov. 

I pointed out that once atom bombs started 
falling, it would be too late, but that there stil] 
might be an alternative. 

“What’s that?” he asked skeptically. 

“Freedom in Russia!” I replied. 

“And who is going to bring us freedom—the 
Americans?” 

“No,” I said. “Only people like you can do 
the job—if you succeed. you'll] save Russia from 
a frightful catastrophe.” 


KOROLKOV’S EYES GREW REMOTE and 
he stared off into space. Shmeliov was silent, 
too. It was a long, embarrassing silence, yet 
more eloquent than anything that had been 
said all evening. It was finally broken when 
Korolkov was asked what he thought of MVD 
Chief Beria. 

“Beria fights fascists and enemies of the 
people,” he answered with ringing lack of 
conviction. 

Someone said he could not believe that both 
Beria and Tolstoy spoke for the Russian people. 

Perhaps the name Tolstoy made something 
click in Kathy Williams. In any case, what 
followed was something possibly only Tolstoy 
could explain. Kathy’s electric blue eyes looked 
into Korolkov’s and she asked with passionate 
simplicity: 

“Where is God?” 

Korolkov thought he hadn’t heard right or 
that Kathy’s Russian grammar was peculiar. 
She repeated the question as though it was the 
most natural thing in the world to ask a Pravda 
correspondent. 

“I am an atheist.” he retorted, giving the 
proper Party reply. 





BERIA 
Stalin ls God 
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“I asked you a simple question.” she re- 
peated. “Where is God?” 
“God is in the human heart!” exclaimed 
Korolkov. 
“And what in the human heart is God?” 
“Freedom!” he bluried out. 
Then he blushed furiously, adding hastily: 
“But by freedom, we mean the happiness of 
the people—the entire people—not what you 


mean.... 


I DON’T PRETEND TO. KNOW what had 
happened that moment inside the slight man 
with fine features who sat opposite us in the 
U.S. Press Club. Yuri Korolkov was a life- 
long Bolshevik and a correspondent for the 
official organ of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. He had certainly appeared often 
enough before tough inquisitors of the Party 
Central Committee and the MVD to give the 
approved answers demanded by the hard dogma 
of Leninism-Stalinism. “God,” “the human 
heart” and “freedom” were, as he well knew, 
the deadliest antithesis of the Bolshevik creed. 
But Yuri Korolkov, despite himself, was born 
a son of Russia, whose people, whether simple 
peasants or towering giants like Tolstoy and 
Dostoevsky, have never learned to live with- 
out God. 

If Yuri Korolkov were asked later how he 
had committed this unpardonable sin against 
the Communist dogma, he would probably 
reply: A moment of foolish sentimentality; the 
American girl was beautiful and silly; I remain 
an atheist and a good Bolshevik. He could tell 
that to Beria—but not to himself. 

It was now close to midnight. The lights still 
burned in the Press Club, but most of Berlin 
was plunged, as every night since last June, in 
the darkness of the Soviet blockade. Shmeliov, 
who had made a second phone call, reminded 
his companion it was time to go. 

As we parted, we told the Russians we hoped 
to see them in Moscow in a few years—without 
the atom bomb. They understood exactly what 
was meant. Brought up in a land of silence, 
trained to imply more between the lines than 
any other people on earth, they knew that 
“without the atom bomb” could only mean 
without the present regime. They know that 
_sooner or later—and perhaps soon—the choice 
must be made. 

“We'll see,” said Korolkov. His face had re- 
gained its composure. 
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T IS DIFFICULT for a statesman who still 
has a political future to reveal everything 
that he knows; and in a profession in which 

one is a baby at fifty middle-aged at 
seventy-five, it is natural that anyone whd has 
not actually been disgraced should feel that he 
still has a future. A book like Ciano’s diaries, 
for instance, would not have been published 
if its author had remained in good standing. 
But it is fair to Winston Churchill to say that 
the political reminiscenses which he has pub- 
lished from time to time have always been a 
great deal above the frankness as 
well as in literary quality. Churchill is among 
other thing with a real if not very 
liscriminating literature, he 
interested 

- 
and in the analysis of 


and 


average, in 


a journalist, 


feeling for and 


also has a restles mind, 
both in 
motives, sometimes including his own motives. 

In general, Churchill’s writings are more like 
those of a human being than of a public figure. 
His present book does, of course, contain pas- 
sages which give the appearance of having 
escaped from an election address, but it also 
shows a considerable willingness to admit mis- 


takes. 


5, enquiring 


concrete fact 


THIS VOLUME, THE SECOND IN THE 
SERIES, covers thé period between the opening 
of the German attack on France and the end 
of 1940. Its main events, therefore, are the 
collapse of France, the German air attacks on 
Britain, the increasing involvement of the 
United States in the war, the stepping-up of the 
U-boat warfare, and the beginning of the long 
struggle in North Africa. The book is heavily 
documented, with excerpts from speeches or 
despatches at each step, and though it leads 
to a great deal of reduplication, it makes it 
possible to compare what was said and thought 
at the time with what actually happened. 

As he himself admits, Churchill had under- 
estimated the effect of recent changes in the 
technique of war, but he reacted quickly when 
the storm broke in 1940. His great achievement 
was to grasp even at the time of Dunkirk that 
France was beaten and that Britain, in spite 
of appearances, was not beaten; and this last 
judgment was not based simply on pugnacity 
but on a reasonable survey of the situation. 

The only way in which the Germans could 
win the war quickly was to conquer the British 
Isles, and to conquer the British Isles they had 
to get there, which meant having command of 
the sea over the Channel. Churchill, therefore, 
steadily refused to throw the whole of the 
British metropolitan air force into the Battle of 
France. It was a harsh decision, which naturally 
caused bitterness at the time and probably 
weakened Reynaud’s position against the de- 
featists in the French government, but it was 
strategically correct. The twenty-five fighter 
squadrons held to be indispensable were kept 
in Britain, and the threatened invasion was 
beaten off. Long before the year was over the 
danger had receded sufficiently for guns, tanks 
and men to be transferred from Britain to the 
Egyptian front. The Germans could still de- 
feat Britain by the U-boat, or conceivably by 
bombing, but it would take several years, and 
in the meantime the war could be relied upon 
to spread. 
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CHURCHILL KNEW, OF COURSE, that the 
United States would enter the war sooner or 
later; but at this stage he does not seem to have 
expected that an American army of millions of 
men would ultimately arrive in Europe. He 
foresaw even in 1940 that the Germans would 
probably attack Russia, and he rightly calcu- 
lated that Franco, whatever promises he might 
make, would not come into the war on the Axis 
side. He also saw the importance of arming 
the Palestine Jews and of fomenting rebellion 
in Abyssinia. Where his judgment went astray, 
it was chiefly because of his undiscriminating 
hatred of “Bolshevism” and consequent tend- 
ency to ignore political distinctions. 

He says revealingly that when he sent Sir 
Stafford Cripps as Ambassador to, Moscow, he 
did not realize that Communists hate Socialists 
more than they hate Conservatives. No British 
Tory, indeed, seems to have grasped this simple 
fact until the advent of the Labor government 
in 1945: failure to do so was partly responsible 


for the mistaken British policy during the 
Spanish civil war. 
Churchill's attitude towards Mussolini, al- 


though it probably did not affect the course of 
events in 1940, was also based on a miscalcu- 
lation. In the past he had admired Mussolini 
as a “bulwark against Bolshevism,” and had 
belonged to the school that believed it possible 
to draw Italy out of the Axis by means of 
bribes. He would never, he says frankly, have 
quarrelled with Mussolini over such an issue 
as Abyssinia. When Italy entered the war, 
Churchill did not, of course, pull his punches, 
but the over-all situation would have been bet- 
ter if the British Tories could have grasped ten 
years erlier that Italian Fascism was not just 
another version of Conservatism but must of 
its nature be hostile to Britain. 

One of the most interestinS chapters in 
Their Finest Hour deals with the exchange of 
American destroyers for bases in the British 
West Indies. The letters that passed between 
Churchill and Roosevelt form a sort of com- 
mentary on democratic politics. Roosevelt knew 
that it was in the American interest that Britain 
should have the destroyers, and Churchill knew 
that it was not to the disadvantage of Britain— 
rather the contrary—that the United States 
should have the bases. Nevertheless, apart from 
the legal and constitutional difficulties, it was 
impossible for the ships to be simply handed 
over without haggling. 

With the election ahead of him, and with one 
eye on the Isolationists, Roosevelt had to give 
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the appearance of driving a hard bargain, He 
also had to demand an assurance even if 
Britain lost the war, the British fleet would ip 
no circumstances be handed over to the Ger. 
mans. This, of course, was a senseless condition 
to impose. It could be taken-as certain that 
Churchill would not hand over the fleet: but. 


on the other hand, if the Germans succeeded 
in overrunning Britain, they would set 
kind of puppet government, for whose 
Churchill could not He 


up some 
actions 


answer. was unable 


therefore, to.give as firm an assurance as was 
demanded, and the bargaining was prolonged 
accordingly. The one quick solution would have 
been to secure a pledge from the whole British 
people, including the crews of the ships. But 
Churchill, curiously enough, seems to have 
shrunk from publicizing the facts. It would 
have been dangerous, he says, to let e known 
how near Britain was to defeat erhaps the 
only occasion throughout this period when he 
underrated public morale. 

THE BOOK ENDS in the dark winter of 1940, 


when unexpected victories in the cesert, with 
vast hauls of Italian prisoners, were offset by 
the bombing of London and the _ increased 
sinkings at sea. Unavoidably, as one reads, the 
thought moves to and fro in one’s mind: “How 
freely is Churchill capable of speaking?” For 
the main interest of. these memoirs is bound to 
come later, when Churchill tells us (if he does 
decide to tell us) what really happened at 
Teheran and Yalta, and whether the policies 
there adopted were ones that he 
proved of, or whether they were forced upon 
him by Roosevelt. But at any rate, the tone 
of this and the preceding volume suggests that 
when the time comes, he will tell us more of 
the truth than has been revealed hitherto. 
Whether or not 1940 was anyone else’s finest 
hour, it was certainly Churchill's. However 
much one may disagree with him. however 
thankful one may be that he and his party did 
not win«the .1945 election, one has to admire 
in him not only his courage but also a certain 
largeness and geniality which comes out even 
in formal memoirs of this type, much less, pel- 
sonal than a book like My Early Life. The 
British people have generally rejecied his poll 
cies, but they have always had a liking for him, 
as one can see from the tone of the stories about 
him that have been told throughout most of 


rles were 








his life. Often, no doubt, these 

apocryphal, and sometimes they were also ul 
printable, but the fact of their circulating 
significant. At the time of the Dunkirk evacur 


ation, for instance, when Churchill made his 
often-quoted fighting speech, it was rumored 
that what he actually said, when recording the 
speech for broadcasting, was: “We will! fight 


the beaches, we will fight in the streets. - «- 
We'll throw bottles at the b—s, it’s about al 
we've got left’—but, of course the BBC’ 


switch-censor pressed his thumb on the key # 
the right moment. One may assume that this 
story is untrue, but at the time it was felt tha! 
it ought to be true. It was a fitting tribute from 
ordinary people to the tough and humorous old 
man whom they would not accept as a peat 
time leader but whom in the moment of di* 
aster they felt to be representative of them 
selves. 
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those overflowing novels of Proust 
thos 


not the genius that appeals to me. 


Come times his prose is irritating 
, its trivialness, again be- 
cquse of its prolixity, and always 
it exasperates and tires. I have the 
impression that back of it there is 
falseness. 

| better than his novels 


because O1 


an immens¢ 
His letters 
because evel 


though the falseness is 


also present the dressing gown for 
| unging ar‘ 1 the house has at least 
taken the pl of the disguise. One 
ist not thi 1owever, that the let- 
ters of writ re more sincere than 
r published writings. But the work 
and letters of Prdust in their ensemble 
m something like a monument of 


intellectual coquetry at whose propor- 


tions we all have the right to be aston- 
ned, And form of coquetry has 
accustomed us to see how easily it 
makes use t all resources, whateve: 
they may be, if in them there is some 
possibility of “charm.” *What charm it 
matters not, nor at cost of what. 

I read his novels in Spanish with 
dificulty and when I read them again 





n Prench, thinking that in the original 
wnguage they would be better, I was 
bored and had the sensation that I was 


losing time I would not find again. I 
y this with all respect for Proust. I 
am not sure that he is to blame and I 
would gladly take all the blame upon 
tion that I be relieved 
yn of reading him again 


yseill on con 


of the obligati 


Nevertheles hen I received the book 

just published by Random House and 

began to ré the first letter I con 

tinued until » end with a sustained 
sity. 


THERE ARE THOSE who say that 





rroust is a typical Frenchman but hx 
ss never s ned so to me. He im- 
esses ni being someone who 
wishes to French” and who, pre 
sely for that reason, because of his 
flection of the Gallic, seems mort 
French than the French. It often hap 
ns that England an American 
{ English gin seems more English 


h because, perhaps, he 
n of the British whereas 


English have only the 
ne thing is sometimes 
Spaniards in South 
bly because it -is not 
work has had little 


nce and much more in 


e, especially Germany 
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tain its ultimate essence. 
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ea t { iationalistic party. But 
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deep] 1 by his own heroi 
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« ; ian, if not for the 
for foreigners. For the 
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LETTERS OF MARCEL PROUST. Translated and edited, with notes, by 
r With an introduction by Harry Levin. 
House, 1949. 462 pages. $5.00. 


ARCEL PROUST, who has written admirable pages, is on the whole 
a confused and not very attractive personality, at least for me. 
An old Spanish poet now dead used to say: “I can’t put up with 
’s that always begin with a tea in his 
crandmother’s house.” I recognize that Proust is a man of genius but he is 


New York: 


France, as some Parisian writers in the 
last decade have said. In that case 
Proust can be a typical Parisian who 
French. Anyway 
I do not find in his books any of the 
qualities that make me admire French 
literature,of' which I am an 
and impenitent reader. 


does not need to be 


obstinate 


IN HIS NOVELS PROUST starts out 
with the idea thatza tea in the house 
is a fact which in 
itself has some exceptional importance. 


of his grandmother 


I do not mean that the teas of a writer’s 
grandmother cannot-be important. Let 
us imagine how they would be if they 
took place in the work of Dostoyevsky; 
that author Proust read so much. But 
beside Dostoyevsky most of Proust’s 
work seems to us superfluous and ob- 
vious. Those brilliant effects obtained 
by the accumulation of psychological 
observations barely hold the reader’s 
attention in a world that has lost moral 
gravity and specific weight. Proust’s 
world is not the aristocratic one al- 
though he seems bent on convincing us 
that it is. It is rather that of the capital- 
istic bourgeoisie impregnated with 
aristocratic decadentism. The phenome- 
non is typically French. 

Proust in his private life is that also. 
A great bourgeois who wants to pass 
for. an aristocrat. He makes mistakes 
at every step even in the most insig- 
nificant details—his use of the particle 
“de” before the surname, for instance, 

for which his friends occasionally 
correct him. All his work is nothing 
but the analysis of that intimate atti- 
tude done with the zealousness of a 
high school eacher. Proust’s wealth has 
a name hated by all great poets: psy- 


chology. His poverty has another name 


which only has meaning among the 
orators and minor writers of the end 


of the-last century: esprit. Poets hate 
psychology because it is experience, 
because it is the science of the relative 
affinities of moral facts and takes con- 
clusions for granted. And experimenta- 
tion and conclusion kill the poetic fact 
There are novelists who 
have used and abused the psychological 
without destroying or attenuating the 
poetic impulse. These novelists are 
Tolstoy, Stendhal, Dostoyevsky. In 
England the Bronte sisters. Proust is 
not among them. The psychology of 
Proust’s types exhausts all their possi- 
bilities is no room left for 
the ineffable, for hypothesis or lyrical 


or sterilize it. 


and there 


sentiment of a greatness exceeding the 
pages of the book. 

AS FOR ESPRIT, one must under- 
stand it as a secondary virtue. Great 
authors in France or in any other coun- 
try are not people of esprit. Balthasai 
Gracian, the 17th century Spanish phi- 
losopher and novelist so greatly ad- 
mired by Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, 
ays that the French confuse glory with 


vainglory, genius with ingeniousness, 
wit. This is not true in the case of 


Chateaubriand, Balzac, Renan or in so 
many others of the 19th century, but 
it is true of Proust. The authors of 
esprit form another Pleiades: Marivaux, 
Musset, Gautier. In modern times 
Anatole France and his protégée Marcel 
Proust. Almost always the author in 
whom the values of experience pre- 
dominate is an author of esprit. Psy- 
chological plays of wit or fancy go well 


with transposition of sentences, meta- 
thesis in words and other resources 
with which one gives lightness and 
briliance to the dramatic fact of steril- 
ity in the world of poetic emotion. 
With those two elements—psychological 
sharpness and esprit—the pages of A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu succeed in 
raising a monument of impressive pro- 
portions in which some of us admire 
only*the skill with which the reader’s 
curiosity is maintained without emo- 
tional elements, and what we might 


call lightness in monotony and pre- 
cision of detail without profundity. 
There is also an absolute lack of 


gravity, of responsibility, in the ethical 
and heroic just as in the civic and 
in spite of the plausible Dreyfus 
incident, and to such an extent that 
when France fell into the chaos of 1940 
and some of her writers like Bernanos 
and Benda spoke of the culpability of 
intelligence everyone thought of that 
kind of intelligence represented by 
Marcel Proust that seems to be the 
negation of the slightest heroic possi- 
bility and is by antonomasia the 
counterepic of our time. 

They speak of Proust’s modernity but 
it is a modernity that refers only to the 
resources of style. To me he seems 
older than some writers of the 18th 
cem@ury: Laclos, for instance. The psy- 
chological analysis and moral problems 
of Les Liaisons dangereuses strike me 
as being nearer the concept of the 
human that we hold today. Atso Proust 
gives me the impression of being older 
than some of the 19th century writers 
who before him: for example, 
Stendahl. And for that very reason less 
complex of sensibility than all the 
Pleiades of poets beginning with Bau- 
delaire and continuing to the end of 
the century. But the principal defect 
in Proust’s work in my judgment is his 
presenting as established social, moral 
and esthetic values which are only in 
force in his own way of understanding 
and which the rest of us cannot accept 
unless they are imposed upon us by 
dint of genius and dialectical skill, two 
qualities that abound in Dostoyevsky’s 
He, Dostoyevsky, convinces us 
easily even though he is further from 
our own way of understanding civiliza- 
tion. When Proust gives great im- 
portance to one of Swann’s moral ob- 
servations many times we only see that 
importance in the deformation of the 
bourgeois spirit of Proust who is trying 
to accumulate merits in order to reveal 
himself to us as the great bourgeois 
that he is socially and so to win the 
good will of the Princesse de Polignac 
or the Comtesse de Noailles. All of this 
leaves us cold. 

In his 
speaks of 


social— 


came 


vork. 


Proust 
Dostoyevsky. 


work occasionally 
The French 
writer profoundly admires the author 
of Crime and Punishment. Maybe 
Proust’s illness was of the same nature 
as that of the Russian author, only less 
developed. Proust’s asthma was prob- 
ably an epileptoid asthma. But just as 
Dostoyevsky’s illness may be one of 
the determinants of his need to refer 


Proust—Man of Genius? 


all the movements of men to absolute 
values, so Proust’s lesser malady makes 
him only a brilliant usufructary of the 
relative. When Dostoyevsky is before 
the abolute in the religious attitude of 
the true poet, which is a humble atti- 
tude and one of homage, Proust is en- 
joying the usufruct of the world of 
current values, and if none of the move- 
ments of his characters are directed 
toward the eternal it is because they 
are not really human beings but per- 
sons—smasks—and only live d’aprés les 
autres. 


IN ALL OF THIS relating to reason, 
psychology and interpretative loquacity 
and wordiness, Proust could be a typical 
Frenchman — according to what the 
world, at least, understands as French 

but for that he needs the good scep- 
tical faith of bon monsieur and perhaps 
he has an excess of narcissism. In letter 
number 143 addressed to Louis de 
Robert he “The more I am 
caught in the fatality of circumstances, 
the way that character in Dostoyevsky 
becomes involved in crime.” That is 
true in the work and in the person of 
Proust. But while in the heights Dos- 
toyevsky towered above crime and in 
crime tempered and -contrasted the 
soul of his heroes, provoking in them 
the most dramatic virtues, Marcel 
Proust enveloped in the spiderweb of 
circumstances moves about restlessly 
seeing only what surrounds him, al- 
though this he does see with the ad- 
mirable minuteness of detail of an in- 
sect. The Russian writer dominates a 
reality in which the French writer 
loses his bearings in spite of his maps 
and compasses. 


Says: 


Proust’s letters because they lack 
that marked striving for effect permit 
us to see the most human and true part 
of his soul. Proust was one of the most 
inconsistent personalities of his time. 
He was not what we call a man. Nor 
a homunculus. He was rather a phantom 
and he had been so ever since child- 
hood. People knew it and his friends 
addressed him as they would a phantom 
or contemplative “entity” rather than 
as a human being. And Proust, isolated 
from the society of Paris in the last 
years of his life, writes the greater part 
of his work thinking of “what has not 
been,” and gives us possibly a notion 
of the emptiness that would have filled 
his life if it had really been. All of 
this would have much more interest in 
a time of moral stability and fixed 
values such as the European period 
from 1890 to 1914. But today it strikes 
us as sterile luxury. It has rained a 
great deal since Proust and the atmos- 
phere has cleared too much for his 
nebulosities to prosper. Or it has be- 
come too rarified—in other latitudes— 
for them to attract our attention. 
Nevertheless his modern 
literature, do have a certain historical 
of the attention of 
specialists and also of any reader with 


letters, in 
value 


deserving 


an alert and curious spirit. 
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HE TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY of Goethe’s birth promises 
| to produce a welcome addition to the Goethe literature in English. It 
may also help to put the German “question” into better perspective. 
The three greatest men whom the German speaking world has given to 
the common heritage of the West, Kant, Goethe and Beethoven, predated 
the rise of nationalism in Germany: they were true citizens of the Western 
world. Goethe witnessed the rise . eae 
of nationalism; he opposed it and 
saw clearly the dangers of the new 
age with its slogan of national in- 
dependence: “The sense of liberty 





posed to have its source in the 
ancients, turns to caricature in 
most peoples Our life leads us 
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ence as a great Asiatic power, 
David Dallin completes the 
picture he began with SO 
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unknown to Western histori- 
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British poets who make again the ol 
“Romanticism.” This program, we learn, is a compound of religious per- 
{ political anarchism and was made up, ad hoc fashion, as poets 


Goethe After Two Hundred Years 


personality is one of the points which 
Allert Schweitzer stresses in his two 
lectures. The other point which he 
emphasizes is of no lesser importance 
to the present day. “When about the 
end of the last century the theory be- 
gan to prevail that whatever is to be 
realized must be realized without re- 
gard to right, without regard to the 
fate of those who are hard hit by the 
change, it was to me a real experience 
to find everywhere in Goethe the long- 
ing to avoid realizing any design at the 
cost of right. I have again and again 
with real emotion turned over the final 
pages of Faust where Goethe represents 
as the last experience of Faust his at- 
tempt to remove the hurt which dis- 
turbs him, by a slight and well-inten- 
tioned act of violence, being tired of 
righteousness. But in the execution, 
this well-intentioned act of violencs 
yecomes a cruel act of violence. That 
Goethe at the conclusion of his Faust 
should insert this episode, shows us 
his strong desire to realize any plan 
that has to be carried out without caus- 
nz any kind of injury 


ONE OF THE MOST UNIVERSAL 
spirits of all times, Goethe was equally 
arkable as a poet and a scientist, 


ur Poetic Climate 


Reviewed by NEIL WEISS 


THE NEW BRITISH POETS. An anthology edited by Kenneth Rexroth. 
\ [ 

) AND YELLOW HAIR. By Kenneth Patchen. New Directions 

of war against Auden & Co., Kenneth Rexroth examines and approves, 


with what seems at times a furious naivete, the “program” of the new 
systolic swing from “Classicism” to 


] N AN INTRODUCTION which amounts to a manifesto and declaration 


Dada, Breton, Automatic Writing. and 
the epigones of Freud and Marx. 
a ‘ 

THERE IS SOME FINE work in this 
volume Thomas, Watkins, Durrell, 
Douglas but many of these new Ro- 
mantics show that they have a heart 
but have not vet learned to turn out 
what Karl Shapiro has recently called 
the not-word, the poem Perhaps 
much of it is too straight from the 
heart. However, the book is valuable 
not only for its good work, but for 
that which is important but should not 
be confused with the poetry: the spi- 
ritual climate, the personal, the rock 
bottom after three monstrous decades, 
or a violent rejection of the posturers, 
the intellectuals. windbags and hum- 
bugs who calmly practice the auto- 

atic art of rationalization while they 
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ns to indicate failure of humility 
and absolutely to b ensed wit 
condition of the poet. We have a few 
new poems which show that even 


Tr 


Patchen is learning what is what: as he 
says in “The Radiance 
Wood”: 

Fear is the Grace 
Which moves the stone, 











































an art lover and 4 minister of state 
He combined as few men ever dig 4, 


intensity of passion and an Xtreme 
sensibility with a disciplined Masten 
of his nature and a humane and Serenp 
wisdom. Greater than all his Wor 
even than his poetry, was, howevg, 
his life and the strength with Which 
he formed it into a unique and ya 
universally valid experience. Of ts 
life and of the world within which it 
ran its long course, two new books 
by apt choice of selections from a. 
abundant material, to convey a picture 
to the American reader. One selection, 
edited by Professor Weigand of Yale 
University, stresses Goethe’s wisi, 
and his philosophy of life. arrangig 
the various fragments from his prose 
works, letters and recorded conve 
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tions, under systematic headings: » 








igion, nature, science and phi 

the social sphere, the moral sphe 

the body politic. From similar mat ( 
put together in chronological 

Mr. Biermann has construed a biog: 

phy of Goethe as recorded in his 


writings and in letters 


those with whom he came in 





Mr. Biermann uses much mate 





known in America: on the ther 

he has given particular attention ¢ 
Americans who knew Goethe or corn 
sponded with him. His book whichis 


excellently illustrated may serve fr 
the general reader as the best availa 
introduction to Goethe’s life and w 





Dr. Hans Kohn is professor of His- 


4tory at Smith College. 
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The Novel Dehydrate 
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wid REAT NOVELS AND THEIR NOVELS. By Somerset Maugham. John shameful a performance as this could having a good time”; one thinks of the 
stey—§ «=C. Winston Co. 245 pages. $3.00. an a a pubished or ag “healthy” Ts = eee his good 
ad } : ; : “[Artistic pre-occupations] . . . are times without tobacco, liquor and 
nil ERE IS AN eet pet gee id og history - a . too serious to be diverting: and they copulation; and preferred his luxury in 
nal culture—a Doo —. yA written to persuade a larger pubic are moreover priggish and paradoxical home-cobbled boots. 

whieh to read ten good novels, which is in actuality an apology for be- and superfluous. That, I think, repre- One would prefer to believe that this 
i wfraying serious literature and a dissembled revenge upon it, by a man who sents the manner in which the latent is = a deliberate hoax, some clumsy, 
t this . turned deliberately to the manufacture of best- sellers. thought of many people who read nov- well-intensioned scheme to kid the 








he initial dishonesty " : ; ep F els as an exercise in skipping would large public that reads Mr. Maugham 
—- inci dental narratives, and, o ours A : 63 ‘ = ‘ 
lich te ils us that My . ‘ . itt ; 2in itself it were to become artic- into turning to those other great novel- 
philosophy. 
f the most critical ‘ _e sts, under the impression that they are 








itte - Lae co THE SCIRSORS ic not slwave micht- Sixty-five years later, the skippers Pie ee ee 
ake a. Datwden ier than the pen, however; Maugham me. an manemnn satheeane teh thie pace ic ‘ifficult “ ads 0 oa 
wap pt me waul- notes in ps ssing that he has had to a a ee ee a — wane = war’ ot the Rien that ‘Menaktane 
7 isieiteniinls : a nies Pemdt’s Semen brance of Things cove! Henry James analysis confirmed: one Sic 1; = alt P ; ae Ps 
ee eer Seat eis a are the advocacy of skipping implies an ee mae ang sheen desperate y 
nates of the “ten re . for even with driven to falsify the greatest literature 





active contempt for the “art” of fic- 





and sdeldaaasiiaiy removed 





atest novels.” But the “critical” meat ; “ and its writers in an attem o justify 

reatest novels.” But t eo As. (ath at ti, ok are ieee tee tion. a distrust of form. [The great ss TOES Sh Oe SENET 80. 70 tify 
a ae he ‘ the two flanking (mucn of it, we are informed Nas al- anettion’ nie eenabel oma a his own career. Read as a confession, 
ophy Mbece VS a defense of hacking ready been proved “erroneous”!), it : - this is a terrible and pitiful book for 
0 ays vi explains Mr. Maugham, “delved into P 


wn to “reasonable size” the master- still remains too long for the effort of 


all its superficial possibilities of comedy, 
s of fiction; the latter an attempted which ssa thinks the lay reader 


motives and described emotions with- 
































































: pable. Once the great works of the out recourse to any of the ‘literary commentary on the irony of literary 
erferoof that all grec :s despise orig- capable. Onc 1e great works of the PROSE ANS ; j iis sain 
past have been reduced from their tricks’ which make some modern nov- success in our time, which can live at 
hew technique, pursue sim- past nave been reaucea trol eu Pies : ‘ a se 
n short Best-sellers! sloppy oversize to a sleek and “reason- els tedious. It does not appear that they peace with itself only by mutilating and 
n snort pest-seliers tOPp) rs! as al as I \ \ 
able” bulk, they will once more become ever sought to impress by their subtlety parodying the eminent figures of the 
£ < ‘the wrice » ataw y . ons ,%? ar ‘ . 
preface i the wise the best-sellers we are elsewhere told x startle by their originality.” We are 2 
Ge. he eates enin. Y i eis me Eh os ore . . Bins P, : ° past 
the greatest enjoyment they always a : face to face with the traditional Eng- . blis} ld b 
the the ten grea Se ee P ; | ; b. dtcseaas I wish that some publisher would be 
i the ten great We remember uncomfortably that lish English concept of “art” as some- wes 
nd ; 1 st be saa ole weet? ax VV € remempder;r UNnCOnMUOrla A ina 7 : : 7 £ ch cnanso con ‘ ; 7 s} 7 
_ govels} if he learns the useful art of Shy sikh euiiaiies Neate aah hock elie how tricky and harmful, passed on from foolish enough to contemplate bringing 
f 1 9 ieaea lil ms a _ * TS Nas Nov really eer a age W n . . 2a 7 ‘ : a 
* bebe tie Be ; Mr. preferre he slim volume: in light of hand to hand in an underground tradi- out these same ten books, uncut, with 
oe) + 4 elvis } t preierrea tn siim volume; in gnt of . Pi $ ; a 
h ae oe ee ee s0pularityv of such overgrown mons- tion of middle-brow “criticism,” from Henry James’ Art of Fiction as a 
h S mek easy 3. dea: i sopularity of such overgrown mon: ui aon ait te, Chai z . 
uite € i he ters as Anthony 4 rse, Gone With 7 rage? sgn / le ta sities preface. so that a few more readers 
quite ¢ a eee, ; ys aad ee writer of The Raz dge. ; . : 
af tee walt, Seas the Wind and Raintree County, Maug- Ee night learn how close to each other lie 
7 “ ham’s theory seems absurd. There must Behind Mr. Maugham’s position lie : 
ead L Qu t ugh ; the artistic sense and the moral sense, 
; then be another. deeper purpose behind various hoary and perilous assumptions, 
— nele o! ee time st : . . ; a - : might ean splate he cal < Si 
His Vir. Maugl c g hiefiy strange concept of the ight contemplate the call to another 
i uite prepared t t it «  e ee ee 
} Indeer this ore ed ippins etacha story”—for the denial of rder of success in James’ words: “Be 
( le c + » < at 1 4 > £ . ci 
ae ah Beg desce rye ss armani but Sé iorm implie s the denial of in- cenerous and elicate; and pursue the 
Y apc +} What +} <<, nf Bond tegrity to the novel and encourages the 
tice mere © ust s as autnol Wi time ealtor of neadc- . fd : z lik 1Zé 
: T + { = ¢ € IVE f descriptions or “ideas ike 
e€ our own pre- é Digest feels free to do to the casual : : Criptions 0 i 
: sit , “~*~ See ee een a es so many diseased tonsils: while the 
is readv to do VOrK ol ne run-af-the-mill nack, al ‘ | ] 
: xf sorbi > : 7 yar ’ . - 
ar anil Maugham proposes to do to the greatest orbing — in a ee ee ae Due to the length of Ely Culbert- 
. ¢ = a. a a ‘ 2 sense 0 ne wora, comes to be thoug : - 
meone of taste and of all fictionists. What a sense of power : attiniaes dimseen wtih Gini shine * son’s review of If Russia Strikes, by 
; ies stand i » : : : of as somet f screte a ~pend- 
and therefore better he must enjoy, the court of no appeal, Biga = — P seorge Fielding Eliot. it will be 
} ¢ ent of characters. tone etc. The novelist George ielding Eliot. v 
b] the supereditor before whose blue pDaptbasecies ni . ris Si". 
er pencil the great dead silently assent! in this simple view, becomes the yarn- necessary to feature it in a later 
: + : wv , i Ps a c > - > 
His publishers have already begun . : spinner : 
“ioe sei Mae No novel, he argues, is perfect, an asser- ga se eecasi a issue. 
unde! nis auspices a series tion we are all prepared to grant—but Mr. Maugham is not satisfied how- 
ten pre-cut books; and we are warn- : ever. to tell us that the greatest writers 
that Somerset Maughar gai Sah ‘ - ; i 
acvance, ¢ t ill go under x oerneen_ se of novels hav ar ideas 
| ‘ I] u rfecting with his little f novels have no art, no ideas, no 
yerrecting V } 7 ] > 
" a . pistes hace the pen of Dostevskyv or subtlety. no originality. He wants finally 
ould aed 1ieve : is od to convince us that they are all Best- 
coula not acnieve Ss more 
~‘ i i anne sellers—to reduce their particularity, 
Leslie A. Fielder teaches at Mon- : their achievement to an inexplicable 


ana Siete University. He has con- 
tibuted short stories and crticism to we ARE PARTICULARLY disturbed 
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ident, having no relation to devotion 
raft by insisting only on the quali- 














artisan Review, New Directions, and if we check his critical qualifications by ties they share with Gone With the 

ther macazines. examining closely his remarks on any Vv 

" gah f the authors he proposes to chop 

, Ne eee eee IT IS AT THIS POINT that he is 
fA NOVEL ATE. NaS Ne TORE DOR nest blatantly disingenious. “All these 
ee re Pierre, Maugham t * he begins, “have been best-sel- 
OF SUSPENSE ne — it “might be th lers.” But a moment later he is admit- 
| é Bee bende tance of gehen that The Red and the Black, 
fia Pemeapiceir sal endless Anions thering Heights and Moby Dick be- 
cea } Rune oes es ge aa an as dead failures, doubtless hoping 





Of the discourse on the whiteness of 


| : hal .% , hol that we have already forgotten that he 
5 | the whale central to the whole mean- 
| f M , D a told } previously put the latter two books 
ig of Mobi ick, we ar oO it is “ 
} “a. nee A bhi ” . 4 ¢ with The Brothers Karamazov 
{ ‘absurd” and should be cut. But to ; : . 
if .? hts. M } h in a special sub-class as the best of the 
crown his insights, Maugham has dis- : : 
A | : he — si best. They were, he says, explaining 
i “overed hat contrarv a "EV is a 
es covered that contrary to all previous their lack of initial success, too orig- 
pinion, Moby Dick has a happy end- ‘ . : . i 
sychor 7 Gi . . Wi oo. i al for their public, but three pages 
) | f ing. since Good (tn nite vnale . : 
tory. a Evil (¢ ' A} at ‘ later he tells us that great books never 
. t nph r Evi n Ahab)! 











— seek originality. At least, they are 
i { Melville's great work encourages lways straightforward and “astonish- 
P silliness, but this I think is ngly simple”—as straightforward, one 
with its false 
lf-interruptions; 
take Tristam 
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The Realist Dreams 


Reviewed by CHARLES PERROW 
SPIT AND THE STARS. By Robert Mende. Rinehart & Co., 1949. 384 pp. 


$3.50. 


“And the loins of women will bring forth from their folds 


the living acorns of the democratic 


union of different colors.” 
—Spit and the Stars. page 209. 


F YOU WOULD RATHER NOT WAIT for the mixed metaphor depart- 
ment of the New Yorker to do justice to this novel, you might read for 
yourself Mr. Mende’s account of a boy’s growing up in the Williams- 

burg slums during the depression, finding work in the wholesale dry goods 


center, fighting for the union, and falling in love. The author is attempting - 


to give a poignant, humorous, exciting, insightful, and above all realistic 


account of one boy’s life. When 
the book ends, and Gregg is 16% 
years old, he has learned that you 
must love people, and see the 
beauty and poetry that is in them. 
Beyond this admirable sentiment at 
the end, there are only the admir- 
able intentions of the author, and 
the dust jacket by Sydney Butch- 
kes, to recommend in this book. 
Robert Mende is a realist. Each short 
chapter deals with one of the several 
important aspects of living. He gives 
you the physical setting, and the con- 
versation. (Ninety percent of the book 
is conversation.) And finally there is 
a punch line at the end to finish off 
each of the forty-one episodes. It is 
not easy to miss the moral of these 
episodes, perhaps this is what the jacket 
blurb meant by “uncommonly read- 
able.” But, like the dittys he quotes 
at length from the wall of a high school 
latrine, the cute and clever gags and 
sayings be abounds with (“relieved her 
kidneys of their baggage”), and the 
homey outlook (“And people, well . 
is people’), we have heard all this 
before. 


FOR THE AUTHOR the spit is a 
symbol for the harsh tough realities of 
life, and the stars for happiness, justice, 


and so Sort. You stand in one and 
reach for the other. But Mr. Mende 
himself has a difficult time reaching 
above the spit. He makes the point at 
length that sex is not “doity,” it’s even 
natural. But the only evidence he 
really gives us of this is a long quote 
from the Eneyclopedia of Sexual 
Knowledge. When he writes of sex, 
what comes through to us is mainly 
vulgarity. When he is writing of other 
key themes of life, he can only use 
vulgar distinctions of black and white 
to convince us that there is justice and 
love in the world. The labor leaders 
are heroic symbols of justice, and the 
bosses are symbols of infamy. Justice 
triumphs, and Gregg marches in the 
front rank. He falls in love at first sight 
with a sweet and beautiful worker and 
unionist called “Dynamite,” who can 
also “stand up and spit.” 

The wonderful sentiment that we 
must love people is tacked on to the 
end of a day-dreaming, childish fan- 
tasy, in which the crude distinctions of 


good and evil, and the Horatio Alger 
achievement of manhood can only be 


wish-fulfillment for the author. 





~~ 
Charles Perrow is working on his 


first novel. 
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Ta es of forgotten corners of the Orient 


where a gifted story-teller 


‘rediscovers man’s hope and fate. 


A CORNER 
OF THE WORLD 
by Rotel Shaflen 


\ These five connected tales of forgotten corners of the Orient intro- 
‘duce a new, young, and extremely gifted story-teller much like 
,Maugham. We see a discharged sergeant lost in the hazy eroticism 
of Shanghai; an ex-colonel tempted by the Philippine black market; 
a French officer plunged into the fateful politics of Saigon; and 
more. Yet skillfully as the author weaves his tales, his chief interest 
ean be seen to be not with circumstance but with the great moral, 


‘choices of our ume, 


« a a. z 
; Shaplen has taken half a dozen individuals and throw n them fresh 


jnco the ant-heap of postwar Asia. 


.a remarkable tour de force in 


observation and sensual w imessing.” "~THEODORE WHITE, co-author 


of Thunder Out of China , 


"Not since Greene's The Meart of the Matter have 1 marvelled at 
‘such vivid projection of men in a deeply troubled world. ... The 
significance of this work reaches far beyond its hours of plewere® 

‘we LIONEL SHAPIRO, author of The Sealed Verdict 


$2.75 wherever books are sold 


‘Published by ALFRED-A-K 


who will send you his spring catalogue on request 


KNOPF, New York 22 





Anglo-Saxon Difference 


Reviewed by C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 


THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES. By Edgar W. MclInni 
Reid. New York: Knopj. 513 pages. $5.00. 
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: HO 
O CRAM THE HISTORY of the English-speaking peoples into a, ings ay 
volume forces an author.(or authors) to select the material that shal ve 
be included even more carefully than would be the case with a his stoy 1 


of one of the people. Messrs. McInnis and Reid have chosen to lac 
emphasis on the histories of the United Kingdom, the United States, ay 
Canada, with incidental passages on Australia, New Zealand and $9 
Africa. Ireland comes in chiefly in vim = ~~ 
its relations with the United King- different the roads the United King 
dom; the shifts and changes in the dom, the United States and Canaig 
relations of the United Kingdom ee re on indeed currenfy 
- ‘ . tre t are ¢ ving tow 
and the Dominions chiefly in terms pe tied poh gh te ser Ky ‘tlel 
of Canadian aspirations, and the mistaken, at least the Social Servig 
colonial empire of the United King- 


P State, at most the Socialist (Western. 
dom only on the extreme periphery style) State. Where one has lagged be 























of the narrative. That is one way hind, another has bounded ahead, By \ 
to do the job even if, oddly enough, if there is “something in” this, theg y 


is also “something in” the differengg 
of the three nations, and I strongly fe 
that the differences are more important 
to mutual understanding than the vay 
broad similarities. 


it is done with no reference to Pro- 
fessor Brebner’s book, “North At- 
lantic Triangle.” 

But is it the best way? It is impos- 
sible to return a dogmatic answer. I 
suppose that for pedagogical reasons a 
text book published in North America 
and primarily designed for use in North 
American schools, had better be ori- 
ented toward North America. There 
is a case for leading students into a 
complex field along roads already fairly 
familiar to them. But it certainly re- : 
sults in playing down events which to cile the differences. for one, Bd 
an Australian or a New Zealander have strongly that even if from a Cosme 
equal significance and importance to point of view the similarities are im- 
those transacted in Canada and per- pressive, it is the differences wh 
haps in the United States. Since the the moment and also in the lor ‘ 
two Pacific Dominions have been will make the English-speaking peoples 
strongly influenced by events in the rather a group of distinctive natlons 
United Kingdom, what is said about than an agglutinate mass of peoples . 
them is perhaps on a plane of equality Although Messrs. McInnis and Reid 
for all hands. If, however, the book is portray the differences of the past, the 
to be evaluated in terms of its North till do not convey to the reader ar 
American (or North Atlantic) relevance, very vivid sense of the fact that ult 
then the most we can ask is that the mately as well as historically, they wil 
passages on the other portions of the remain fascinatingly different. After 
English-speaking complex be illumi- all, even the expression ‘English-spea 
ing peoples” conceals important differ- 
enees, or H. L. Mencken and othes 
have labored in vain. I think the fault 
of which I am complaining is atti 
utable to the necessity the authors ie 


It is a fact beyond dispute that 
leaders of British Labor today, wi 
notable exceptions, do not at all & 
lieve that the United States is moving 
toward the end they envisage for thei 
country. They perceive the differencs 
much more clearly than the tunde- 
lying trends that allegedly will reco- 

















nating and accurate. 


ts 3 % 


WHEN IT COMES to evaluating what 
we do have, a rather different line 
must be taken. As I gather it, Messrs. to use history as a device to recontit 
McInnis and Reid aim to drive home the peoples—a non-historical, politi 
to the reader the point that however motive—rather than simply to. illum: 
nate a complex story in its own term 

The ideal history of the s 
English-speaking peoples is ye ¥ 
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C. Hartley Grattan is a noted econ- 


omist and literary critic. press 
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JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 


French critics agree that La Nausee, 
Sartre’s first novel, is the best book he 
has done. In the story of Antoine 
Roquentin, who could not endure his 
own existence, Sartre has written an 
absorbing psychological novel. $2.50 
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UNITED ARTISTS FILM 
J HS NEW SCREEN AND STAGE bidden Street,” starring Dana An- , von o sock from Kramer’s Screen 
7 HOW OPENS AT ROXY 'drews and Maureen O’Hara, the | OPENS FOR LONG RUN | Plays, with “Home of the Brave” 
s 2 : ., |Special personal appearance of “ ” anley | Scheduled to follow the studio’s 
a sings” The Roxy Theatre’s new triple : Home of the Brave,” Stanley i 
oul he Ro: lec : . il al sc = — ~ ew e : seacnall “One ? starting 
st shell am starting Friday, May Dick Haymes heading the new] Kramer's daring new film sensa- current hit, Champion, ‘Starring 
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KEENAN WYNN 
HELEN WALKER 


» My Dear | 
Secretary 


Co-feature 


Sout ; Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
tyrice by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


Book by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 
paates from JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer 
Fr'ze Winning ‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


frenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
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MADELEINE CARROLL 


‘TOME OF THE BRAVE” OPENS AT VICTORIA 





drama of a dangerous 
| behind enemy lines, involving 


a one-! GI’s—one of them a Negro. 


Theatres. 
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Coast will ge t 


Poramount presents 
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: Comes Up GLEN GRAY 


It's joyous entertainment by 
the author of “‘The Yearling” 


7 Jeanette 


MacDonald 


. Golden voiced star of 
at ull- : 3 Daring Daughters” 


av Lloyd Nolan 


Se : And Academy Award 
, oe winner 


af || Claude 
iat! £4 Jarman, Jr. 
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THE CASA LOMA 
ORCHESTRA 


Special: 


GRACIE BARRIE 


No. 1 Lady of Song 


LANE BROS. >» & 
Believe It or Not Not Ke, 
Extra! 


JACKIE MILES 


America's Leading 
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It Lies 
One Step 
Beyond 
Respectability! 


The 
Dana ANDREWS 


20th Century-Fox 
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Maureen 0° —_— 





Plus an incomparable Stage and Ice Show! 








THEATRE 
7th Ave. & 50th St. 





The World Famous ROXY 

















Broadway at 5ist St. 
DOORS OPEN 10:20 A.M. 
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AURICE | SEATS NOW 
MEVANS WEEKS 


ONLY 
in G. BERNARD 


Comedy of The 


| a an nd 





Sexes/ 


Mon. to Sat. Evgs. (No Perf. Sun.}: $3.00, 
= 40, st. a $1.50, $1.20. Motinees Wed. & 
Sot. $2.40. $1.80, $1.50, $1.20. Tox Incl. 


NEW YORK CITY CENTER 


13) West 55th Street * Circle 6-8989 


* Beg. Mon., May 16 
BROADWAY'S BIGGEST BARGAIN 


adventure 








Picture ® 
That 
Dares 

‘To Take 

A 
: Stand 3 


AND STANDS ALONE! 


Screen Plays Corp. presents 














Produced by Stanley Kramer * Based on 
the original play by Arthur Laurents 
Screenplay by Carl Foremah + Associate 
Producer Robert Stillman * Directed by 
Mark Robson » Musical Score by Dimitri 
Tiomkin » Released thru United Artists 


NOW! 
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A deposit of 90 pat for every $100 worth of insuranve is 
FULLY COOPERATIVE—100% UNION 
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e « 
SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 


BRANCHES IN 227 EAST 84th STREET NOW IN OUR 
NEW YORK CI 
Telephone: REgent 4-2432 76th YEAR 
Ask for booklet N. L.-62 


required. 

















MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 


For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. Still only 10¢! Economy size 25¢, 


When Nature “forgets”. . . remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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Europe at Stake 


™ ERMAN UNIFICATION is almost certain 
J to be the main issue faci: the Bi rou 
at Pari yn May 23. Although 
titioned Germany is not desirable. a 
Germany susceptible to Soviet : 
' 


far more dangerou Such 


tinct possibility 
Moscow has bee! pl 


eventual Soviet penetr: 

advocating unit, 

one else On the 

Eastern zone Con 

to Western Gern 

Throughout tl 

“peace” conferent 

for her maneuver 
The condition 

and the Stal! 

Germa 

many require 

in the East 

sia’s twin 

dominion depend 

mechanized Weste 

of Europe 


WITH ALL THIS IN MIND, consider th 
Jessup-Malik discussions and the forthcoming 
Foreign Ministers meeting. Undoubtedly, an 
Allied victory has been won, thanks to the 
Berlin airlift and the Atlantic Pact. But only 
a limited victory. For, in conceding to us on 
the secondary issue of Berlin the Russians hope 
to improve their position on the primary issue 
What is to be done with Germany? And al- 
ready, we are thrown—“victory” and all—into 
a quandary 

Suppose the Russians bring to Paris a plan 
for unifying Germany? The democracies not 
only have no plan of their own, but have re- 
fused seriously to consider the question. To 
support Russia’s plan would mean entrapping 
ourselves in a scheme designed to benefit only 
Moscow. But opposition might be interpreted 
in Germany as enmity to unificati ipl 
In short, there is danger 
our diplomats come astutely pret 
be tossed a Soviet coin labeled, “ 
tails you lose.” 

If the West is not t 
principles must g« 


— Where the News Ends 
New Look for 











~ HERE IS A NEW LOOK today in the 
1 Ss and writings oi: conscious a 
; nericans wh 
were not mem} of » Communist Party 
came out in full-throated glorification of the 
Soviet Unign and its satellite states as heralds 
yf a brave new world of social democracy. 

Today this attitude is re- 
stricted to a diminishing 
small hard core of individ- 
uals, mostly those who have 
run up a score of joining at 
least twenty disloyal and 
pro-Communist “fronts”. 
The facts about Commu- 
nism are so notorious that 
direct defense of it, in 
theory and practice, has be- 
come a thankless and unpopular job. Hence the 
new look, the tendency to exploit emotions 
which, at first sight, have nothing to do with 
the regime in the Kremlin. 

Among these emotions are undiscriminating 
hatred of Germany, suspicion that the western 
powers are sabotaging peace, and onesided con- 
centration on the real or supposed defects of 
free societies. A recent issue of The Nation 


fers three characteristic exhibits in this trend. 








‘ 
EXHIBIT 1 is a violent diatribe against the 
industrial fair in New York, accompanied by 
an anonymous article from Germany, which 
trates on the alleged failure to purge 
Nazis to the exclusion of every other 
t in the complex German situation. The 
logical inference to be drawn from thé 
t industrial fair is that Americans 
or otherwise restrict any re 
rade 

trade, Western Germany, 
vercrowded, would be 
self-support Restoration 
is or should be a major 
ive. The continual 

uestion also reveals 


attempt to contfus 


For twelve years the Nazi Party was in 
supreme control of Germany. It was almost 
impossible, given the nature of the totali- 
tarian state, for a German to take an active 
part in political or economic life, in the 
industries or professions, without joining 
some organization that could be represented 
as Nazi-dominated. without making some 


Fellow Travelers 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


gesture of conformity to the ruling regime 


\portant now is not what a Germay 
iougnt or sald ten years ago, § 
e West today. i 
many a huge pariah class gf 
dividuals who are barred from constructive 
work because of former Nazi affiliations jg 
play right into Stalin’s hands. These pe 
would be, some of them already have 
likeliest recruits for the SED and other 
munist-run political organizations. 


> can be won for th 


EXHIBIT 2 is a panegyric of the UN 
bly President, Herbert V. Evatt, by Alvarezg 
Vayo, whose pro-Soviet bias is obvious in al] 
comment on international affairs. Enormog 
convinced of his own importance, a self-appoint. 
ed champion of the “little man”, Evatt is oneg 
the most starry-eyed, woolly-minded and leas 
realistic statesmen on the world scene. Hed 
precisely the kind of man who would wa 
open-eyed into a Soviet diplomatic booby-trap 

This is just what he did, in association with 
the UN Secretary, Trygve Lie, when these twe 
spokesmen for the United Nations recommended 
an appeasement formula for the settlement 9 
the Berlin blockade last autumn. This praisg 
of Evatt is symbolic of another aspect of the 
feliow-traveler new look, an effort to rush thé 
United States into succumbing to Soviet peag 
offensives before the necessary conditions and 
guaranties of a genuine peace can be tested and 
established. 


EXHIBIT 3 was an unconsciously amusing 
article by Tom O’Connor, formerly of PM and 
its defunct successor, The New York Star,¢ 
nouncing the New York press for reporting t 
obvious fact that the late unlamented “Cult 
and Scientific Conference for World Peace” hag 
nothing to do with culture, science or peate 
but was simply a forum for Communist prope 
eanda. If any criticism could be fairly maded 
the press handling of that affair it was ti 
excessive and exaggerated publicity generatel 
by the extensive news coverage. 

The fellow-traveler new look will bear clés 
watching. It should stimulate clearer ai 
sharper thinking on what America’s objective 
are in foreign affairs and how these objective 
can reasonably be achieved. Mere blasts agaifsl 
Comunism and assurances of anti-Communist 
sentiment are not enough. There must alsope 
consistent, intelligent rejection of mental and 
emotional attitudes which make for Comm 
success. 





FIRST, OUR ATTITUDE TOWARD RUSSIA 
must remain “stiff.” Our diplomats must retain 
uppermost in mind the fact that, were it not for 
the Atlantic Pact, the airlift, the nascent West 
German State, and ERP, no concessions would 
have been made by Moscow. Totalitarian gov- 
ernments, as Hitler taught us, understand onls 
the language of economic, political and military 
power. At Paris the watchword must be: No 
appeasement! 

Second, we must conceive of Germany in 
terms of Europe. The split within Germany 
only reflects the larger division between Eastern 
and Western Europe. In the last analysis, there- 
fore, the so-called “German problem” really 
reduces itself to the problem of the unification 
of Europe itself 

Now European integration is one of the cru- 
cial problems of our age. Potent as nationalism 
is, and legitimate as German aspirations may 
be, re-creation of another national state is not 
necessarily the road to the broader goal of 
C ental unity. The solution may lie in just 


jrection 
aireection: 


apart from its Eastern half, is there any Tea 
why a West German state could not s 

indefinitely, and in due time perhaps enter# 
the Western European union on an equal basis: 


2%: %: x 


AT PARIS WE CAN MAKE IT VERY CLEAR 
that we are for German unification, but only @ 
an unequivocally democratic basis. This meals 
at least: Strictest supervision of elections ® 
the Eastern zone to a central government; 
Four supervision over the new German 
for an indefinite period, with no veto power 
Russia; no separate economic or political # 
military understandings between Germany 
Russia; and a conscious effort to inte 
Germany into a unified democratic Europea 
system. 

It is unlikely that Russia will accept such 
conditions. Nevertheless, we must demand 
for principled as well as practical reas 
Meanwhile. of course, we must maintain @ 
armed forces in Germany, and strengthet 
West German state with a view to integta® 
it later with the Western democracies 5 

By our actions in Paris we can win OF Bm 
the battle for Europe. e% 
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